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Has led school officers to closely examine physiologies to ascertain whether they are sufficiently pro- 

SM iTH’S nounced upon the effects of Stimulants and Narcotics. It is possible that in some instances other important f be Y sy IOLOC Y 
considerations have been lost sight of, and books have been adopted, weak in all essentials, but copious in 

~ their Temperance paragraphs. 

SM ITH Ss Smith’s Physiology and Hygiene is neither a temperance text-book with a little physiology added, nor a PH Ys ! OLOC Y 
worn-out Physiology with a treatise on stimulants and narcotics ‘‘ written in” to catch the popular favor at 
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BAD FOR THE EYES. 


Professor H. Coun, of Breslau, believes that the use of slates by school children tends to produce short 
sightedness, and would substitute either pen and ink or an artificial white slate with black pencil. 
was found by experiments that B and E could be read about 18 per cent. farther if black on white than if 
white on black, and ascribed the greater difficulty with white letters to irradiation. 
Zurich has forbidden the use of the slate after the first term ( primary year ), and many teachers and occulists 
advocate the substitution of white boards for black boards.—Scientific American. 


If teachers.and pupils would use Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils and good white paper, not calendered, 
in making up their examination papers, they would save much wear and tear of their vital forces. Dixon's 
Pencils are smooth and pleasant to use. If your stationer does not keep them mention N. Y. School Journal 
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‘Sad is it to be weak, 
And sadder to be wrong, 

But if the strong God’s statutes break, 
Tis saddest to be strong.” 





“ Farry degeneration of the conscience,” 
isthe last phrase, ‘“‘mugwump” the latest 
invented word, and ‘““lynamiteur” the worst 
spelling of the season. 





Many school trustees are like the police- 
man described by Dicken: in his “‘ Great 
Expectations,” who all his life was trying to 
fit circumstances to his ideas, instead of ex- 
acting ideas from the circumstances. 





Iv a recent talk with an old teacher con- 
cerning an eminent man, he said, *‘ He was 
my pupil, and one of the worst I ever had; 
in fact at times I thought I could do nothing 
With him, but I saw that something could 
be made out of him, and so would not give 





Taxus purifying of the wit, this enriching 
of the memory, ennobling of judgment and 
enlargement of conceit which commonly 
we call learning, under what name soever 
it be directed, the final end is to lead and 
draw us to as high perfection as our degen- 
erate souls, made coarse by their clay lodg- 
'ngs, can be capable of .”—S1r PHILip SIDNEY. 





THE ehaping of the iron column is done with- 
inthe foundry. That remains. What is add- 
ed afterward may give it ornament, but its 
character is fixed in the casting. When the 
liquid iron comes from its molten bed, it 
can easily be directed into almost any form, 
or permitted to solidify in a shapeless mass ; 
but when once cast, its form is permanent. 





WHATEVER other lesson a pupil may ne- 
glect, he is sure to study his teacher; he will 
know and read him better than any book. 
Concealment of motive or spirit is impos- 
sible. As the teacher, so is the pupil—that 
is to s»y, the spring is not likely to raise 
above its source. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the effect of a deep and solidly-built 
character on the pupil; the effect of a flimsy 
and weak mind is only injurious. Many a 
fine character has done splendid work as a 
teacher, though possessing poor scholastic 
attainments. In fact, the routinist can point 
out such wonderful results accomplished in 
schools of this sort, where persons of fine 
character are teachers, that itis no wonder 
they doubt whether the ‘‘ New Methods” can 
do more. 

Here is a subject of vast size. To be a 
graduate of a normal school or college is one 
thing; to possess a character that shall im- 
press itself on others, is quite another. To 
have Greek and Latin at one's tongue’s end, 
is quite an attainment; so of algebra, geom- 
etry, psychology, etc.; yet there are many 
that have these who are very poor teachers. 
Of a teacher who was excused from class- 
work on account of poor health it was often 
said : ‘‘She is worth her salary if she only 
walks around the school-room.” Moldered 
into dust long since, her benign presence is 
still on earth. And yet she was a plain 
country girl until she felt the influence of 
David P. Page. 

Surely there are resident in us forces that 
may affect others powerfully if we but bring 
them into action. . 


The high and lofty teacher is not a favor- 
ite with children. His questions are too far 
away from their comprehension to be appre- 
ciated. A Sabbath School teacher was 
disgusted with her pupils. 

“They are a stupid lot,” she said, “they 
can't understaad the English language.” 

‘*Perhaps you don't say what they under- 
stand,” suggested a friend. 

“Yes, Ido. I talk plain English and they 
simply stare.” 

**T will go next Sunday and listen,” said 
the friend. 








up.” . 


will be convinced that they are the stupidest 
set the church ever undertook to save.” 

The friend went, and, unnoticed, took notes 
of what transpired. The lesson was on 
Paul's Journey to Damascus and his Con- 
version. 

She commenced by asking : 

*“What was the ostensible purpose of 
Paul’s visit to Damascus ?” 

No answer. So she tried again. 

** What was the obvious intention of Paul 
in arranging a journey to Damascus ?” 

Still no response. She was perfectly calm 
and so was her class. She proceeded. This 
time she evidently intended to exhaust the 
catalogue of synonyms, and make each 
word.«o plain that they couldn't help under- 
standing. So she asked : 

**What relation, connection, coincidence, 
or correspondence was there between Paul’s 
visit to Damascus, and the remarkable im- 
petus the Christian religion received, ac- 
quired and experienced soon after this 
memorable visit ? 

It was no use. The class looked at her in 
wondering amazement. They had an ex- 
pression, such as we may suppose Mark 
Twain's companions had when they were 
quizzing the poor guide in Genoa about 
**Christopher Columbo.” When she reached 
home she declared that ‘‘she was amazed, 
confounded, and disgusted.” ‘*So was your 
class,” coolly retorted her reporter. 

Now this girl is a Vassar graduate, and 
really wants to do good, but she says “‘ she 
can never appreciate the obvious explanation 
of the remarkable circumstance that she is 
invariably assigned to the most unappre- 
ciative portion of the juvenile department.” 

Now if she only had a millionth part of the 
adaptation displayed by a Lowell driver 
recently, she might succeed: A visitor stood 
watching a pair of elegant bays with blocked 
tails standing on Merrimac street, and finally 
remarked, ‘“‘I should think it would make 
‘em mad when a fly gets on where they can't 
reach.” “I guess it does, sir,” answered the 
driver; ‘‘it allus does me.” 

We need a book written especially for 
teachers, entitled, ‘‘Put Yourself in His 
Place.” This truth is well illustrated by 
the familiar story of the poor ignorant fellow 
who was said not to have horse sense, but 
who afterward proved that he had, for on one 
occasion when a horse was lost he was the 
only one who succeeded in finding it. ‘‘ How 
did you succeed?” some one asked him. 
‘“ Wall,” said he, “‘I jest asked whar the 
horse was last seen, and I went thar and sot 
down and jest thought whar I would go if I 
war a horse, and I went thar.” 

There is a great deal of wisdom in the poor 
fellow’s answer for teachers of all grades, 
the oldest as well as the youngest. 

It is absolutely necessary for the teacher 
to be able to put himself in the child's place; 
to look at things from the child's stand-point; 
to think as a child, and speak as a child, in 
order to appreciate the child’s difficulties, 





** Well,” she answered, “I guarantee you 


and give him the help he requires. 
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Tue ‘‘ News of the Week” will be found in its old 
place in this issue. 

AN experienced teacher, familiar with the Quincy 
Methods, is called for. Address us. 








Tue Pacific School Journal has suspended publi- 
cation, but we are assured by Mr. Lyser, the editor, 
that it will undoubtedly be revived. 





Or all the foolish ideas that enter the minds of 
teachers, the most foolish is that they do not need 
to read educational papers. There is that withold- 
eth more than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty of 
thought. 





Cou. ParRKEeR addressed the Primary Teachers’ 
Association of this city at Steinway Hall last Satur- 
day afternoon. We expected, until the last min- 
ute, to give our readers a full report of what he 
said, but are disappointed. Next week they may 
look for a full outline of his. lecture. 





Two prominent educational papers have recently 
published articles that first appeared in our columns 
as original contributions to them. It is a little 
singular that both of the papers referred to are 
very earnest advocates of moral and religious in- 
struction in public schools. We respectfulby refer 
them to a verse found in Exodus, Chapter XX. 





Ir we are doing anything to help you from week 
to week, is it too much to ask you to do something 
to help us? Many teachers near you take no edu- 
cational paper, and we shali be glad to send papers 
tothem. A postal card will contain, closely writ- 
ten, fourteen names and addresses. Each person 
whose name is thus received will get several copies 
of our papers. 





Mr. Amos A. LAWRENCE, in a recent address to 
the Legislative Committee of Boston Police, says, 
“If there is any place in the world that represents 
Sodom and Gomorrah it is Boston to-night. If 
there is any place in the next life where the pun- 
ishment is more severe than any other it must be 
for those who, for the sake of money, corrupt our 
youth and destroy their bodiesand souls. You can 
not conceive of the depravity until you see it.” 
Mr. Lawrence is a member of twenty-seven char- 
itable societies, and fully knows whereof he speaks. 
What are the schools and churches of Boston 
about? It has been believed that New York is 
about as near Sodom as any place in America, but 
if what Mr. Lawrence says is true there is good 
reason fora change of opinion. 





THE Kxaminer says: ‘‘It is a curious fact that 
hazing lingers longest at those schools where the 
discipline is nominally the strictest. At Harvard, 
where there is practically no discipline at all, haz- 
ing has quite died out; at Yale itis about thesame; 
within a few years it has been nearly or quite sup- 
pressed at Princeton, and at the other colleges there 
are only occasional outbreaks. But at West Point 
and Annapolis, whatever the authorities may say, 
the practice still survives in almost as brutal a 
form as ever.” Itis possiblea little more “‘ shingle” 
and ‘‘toe-nail” discipline at West Point might 
straighten things out. 





THE Rev. Alonzo Flack, president of Claverack 
College, died March 1 after a brief illness. Jr. 
Flack, although comparatively a young man, was 
one of the oldest and most successful educators of 
the State, having been principal of the New York 
Conference Seminary at Charlotteville from 1850 to 
1855, and of Claverack College and Hudson River 
Institute from 1855 until his death. In 1875 the 
regents of the University conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy for distinguished 
services in education. Thousands of students will 
learn with regret of his death. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Cleveland believes the 
education bill, giving relief to the Southern 
States, to be unconstitutional as well as inexpedient, 
‘and that his opinion has been communicated to 








leading Democrats in the House. It has been ap- 
parent for some time that Democratic opposition to 
the Educational bill was gaining in strength and 
activity, and that its friends on the Democratic 
side of the House were losing confidence in its suc- 
cess. Whether the unfavorable change is due to 
the fact that Mr. Cleveland has indicated his dis- 
approval of the measure is not certain, but it is 
evident that some new and powerful adverse in- 
fluence is at work. 


From the earliest history of Harvard College, 
students who entered were required to know Latin 
and Greek. Whether a knowledge of classics 
should be required, was a question not to be dis. 
cussed. Whatever was permitted after, Cicero 
and Homer must be known before admission. The 
old ‘‘must” has been vanquished, and it is possible 
to enter Harvard College without a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek. 

Reforms usually commence from below, but here 
they have begun from above. The change which 
makes a knowledge of the classics unnecessary in 
a college course, involves an entire reconstruction 
of the work of preparatory schools. The Christian 
Union considers ‘it a modification which revo- 
lutionizes education, from the kindergarten up. 
In our judgment, the change is of great advantage 
to general education, and especially to classical 
culture. The students who enter college without 
Latin or Greek will be required to devote them- 
selves to genuine work in the sciences.” In this 
opinion the intelligent thinkers throughout the 
country will concur. It is a great step forward. 
The world moves. 





‘A MEMORABLE debate took place in this city be- 
tween Harvard and Princeton, or rather between 
the old ‘‘Must” and a reasonable ‘‘May.” Dr 
Eliot and Dr. McCash were the speakers. Dr., 
Eliot’s argument was in favor of adaptation He 
urged that a young student should ave ‘* freedom 
in the choice of studies, opportunity of wise dis- 
tinction in single subjects, and a discipline which 
distinctly imposes on each individual the respon- 
sibility of forming his own habits, and guiding his 
own conduct.” 

Among many other excellent things he said: 

‘* Education is a vital process, not a mechanical 
one.” 

‘A young man is much affected by the expecta-. 
tions which his elders entertain of him. If they 
expect him to behave like a child, his lingering 
childishness will oftener rule his conduct; but if 
they expect him to behave like a man, his incipient 
manhood will oftener assert itself.” 

“‘A student’s protection must be within him. It 
is a distinct advantage of the genuine university 
method that it does not pretend to maintain any 
parental or monastic governments. Its moral pur- 
pose should be to train young men to self-control 
and self-reliance through liberty. Such a university 
is the safest place in the world for young men who 
have any good in them. They live in a bracing 
atmosphere; good companionships invite them; 
books engage them; helpful friends surround them; 





pure ideals are held up before them; ambitions 
sour them, and honors await them.” 

There is not only practical common sense in 
President Ehot's argument, but sound educational 
doctrine as well. The superintendents of our 
Grad@d Systems of public instruction, if they are 
wise, will see the strong trend of public opinion 
and change the cast-iron system of grading, cram- 
ming and examination, or the care of the schools 
will certainly pass into wiser hands. 





The Times of this city voiced this general demand 
when it said last Friday that ‘“‘the vigorous edu- 
cational debate of the last few days marks the 
decline and fall of the old idea that education was 
useful because of what it put into man. On the 
contrary teachers are truly successful in propor- 
tion to what they get out of a scholar, or enable 
him to get out of himself. If brains retained all 
that were put into them there might be some argu- 
ment in favor of filling them with an assorted 


“| confident thas in 


any one to be without. But brains hold only what 
they assimilate, and the processes of mental diges- 
tion are dependent almost as much upon a supply 
of fit brain food as upon a healthy state of the 
organ of the mind. It is useless to fill a leaky ves- 
sel, and it is stupid to set a patient scholar tasks 
which do not train his individual-and peculiar 
faculties. The highest function and duty of a 
parent or a teacher is to study the mental char- 
acters of their charges. The next highest duty 
is to devise the best methods of training the capa 
cities discovered. Training, not stuffing, is the 
watchword of education. The effect of training 
is development of power, which fixes the useful- 
ness of a man to himself and to others forever. 
Stuffing produces only disgust until oblivion re- 
lieves the surcharged intellect.” 


Few books that have ever been published havea 
greater or more universal value than the Webster's 
Practical Dictionary, offered as a premium by the 
publishers of the JouRNAL. It is, as its title indi- 
cates, eminently practical. It contains in very 
compact and convenient shape, the more essential 
features of the bulky ‘‘unabridged,” giving the 
correct spelling, pronunciation, and definitions of 
words, with an appendix containing many useful 
tables, and having nearly fifteen hundred illustra- 
tions. It is edited under the supervision of Presi 
dent Noah Porter, of Yale College, and the work 
has been so thoroughly and carefully done that 
the result is a marvelous example of condensation. 
Typographically also it isa remarkable work, the 
type being new and clear and so arranged that 


what is wanted is seen at a glance. It is bound in 
a substantial and attractive shape. Having 
searched far and wide for a work that would com- 
bine the best elements of usefulness to the teacher 
and to others, the publishers of the JOURNAL feel 
ebster’s Practical Dictionary 
they have hit upon the book. 
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PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 





NORMAL TEACHING. 
emcee Se aR Reem Coane 1 
Miss Spear, who has charge of the Primary De- 
partment, mentioned some devices for busy work, 
which she had used with profit One kind is to 


|give each child a handful of sticks of different 


lengths and colors. By means of judicious ques- 
tions, the children will learn to distinguish -colors, 


jand to measure by means of comparing. Thus, 


if the sticks are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 inches long, 4 
great number of pleasing problems may be given. 
Let each pupil examine carefully each stick, and 
thus get an idea of the length of an inch, and from 
this, as a basis, build up to the foot. From one 
foot, he will find three feet—the yard. Thus, he is 
learning to measure long before he comes to the 
set tables in the arithmetic. 

Another occupation is to have the children ar. 
range their sticks according to their colors. To 
learn to distinguish colors readily requires much 
time, but it is time well spent. With their sticks, 


| the little folks can outline a great many different 


forms, and in this way discover many of those 
shapes which in after years will not stare them in 
the face, as so many strangers, from the pages of 
some geometry. 

Drawing and painting from natural objects is 
another occupation, which, besides furnishing 
pleasure, leads to the observation of many import- 
ant factsin natural science. 

Writing should be begun on the child’s first day 
in school—script instead of print, because more 
easily made and more necessary for after use. 

Language study should begin early, usually by 
simple conversation. Subjecis that the children 
are interested in and familiar with, shoul be 
chosen, that they may be easily induced tu express 
their thoughts, which should be put into correct 
sentences. Great attention should be given 
training children to read as they talk. This they 
can never do unless they comprehend the thought 
of each sentence, - which should be read silently 
before it is read aloud. 
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There are many things. outside of the mere school | gained‘are used. With'little’children,pebbles’can 


branches, in which children should be carefully 
trained. They are forming habits, and since char- 
acter is a bundle of habits, it follows that the 
teacher can do much towards the formation of a 


be separated into piles, according to their color, 
and little stories told about the same. Each child 
can have a little paste-board box in which to keep 
his collection of stones, of leaves, or of plants, 


good character, by looking after the growing) feathers, eggs, etc. Ohildren can often be usefully 


nabits. 
Mr. Frye, principal of the Grammar Department, 


give some methods of teaching geography. He 


would study a continent as a whole, not by telling, 
but by leading the pupils to discover for themselves 


what would happen under certain conditions. For 


instance, he would ask them to find out why there 
are six months in the year during which there is 
no rain in the Orinoco valley, and six months 
during which there is much rain. Wh) it is that 
the largest forests in the world grow in this same 
Orinoco valley? What can we learn from the 
structure of acontinent? We can learn of its ani- 
mal life, of its vegetable life, and of the occupa- 
tions of its inhabitants. The children not only 
learn valuable and interesting facts, but they learn 
to think, to look for causes, to reason. 

History should be studied hand in hand with 
geography. It is easy to perceive that the first 
men who lived were tillers of the soil, or shepherds, 
from the structure of the land upon which they 
lived. The battles of Thermopyle, of Marathon, 
of Syracuse, and of our own Bunker Hill, were ex- 
amples of victuries won, because of the structure 
of the country. The countries of Greece, of Swit- 
zerland, of Spain, and of England, owe much of 
their liberty and independence to the structure of 
their lands. 

Mr. Fitz, in charge of the Industrial Department, 
explained some of the purposes of his department. 
The main purpose was not to teach boys to become 
carpenters or artisans, nor girls merely to handle 
tools, but to train them to work in things, to think in 
things, to learn habits of carefulness and accuracy, 
to perceive most clearly the force and meaning of 
lessons in science and philosophy as shown by the 
actual making of the instruments wherewith these 
subjects were illustrated. 

Mr. Speer, in charge of one of the Normal classes, 
said: ‘‘ It is what we know through our own in- 
vestigations and experiments, that is of most value 
tous. To illustrate, I can tell a pupil that blue 
and yellow mixed will produce green. He may 
read it from a book. Does he know it? Give him 
the colors blue and yellow to mix. He discovers 
that they make green. Now, he knows it and will 
likely never forget the fact. Children can commit 
to memory, as a rule, very easily, but by so doing 
continually, and being deprived of the pleasure and 
great benefit of original research, their mentality 
is never developed as it should be. This is the 
curse of our so-called education to-day. Let me 
illustrate. (Puts a three-year-old boy on the 
table.) ‘‘ Now, Charles, bow to the audience.” 
Charlie bows politely. Charlie, what is the world ? 
“The world is the planet on which we live. It is 
round like a ball.” 

Mr. Speer said, ‘‘I could continue this cram- 
ming process with Charlie, teaching him defi- 
nitions, until he reached the age of ten; and he 
might learn them easily, and recite them glibly. 
But, what would be the result ? I would expect 
him to be an idiot, or the next thing to it, when he 
wes ten years old.” 

This mere memorizing without verification, so 
far as practicable, kills all mentality. Which is 
better, to tell a pupil that the top of the table con- 
tains 12} square feet, or to let him find out the 
fact for himself ? 

Prof. Straight, Instructor of Sciences, gave some 
Princip.es in science teaching. He said, pupils 
should study objects in nature direct, as the stone, 
instead of the text-book on geology; the plant, in- 
stead of the book on botany, and the fish, frog, cat, 
etc., instead of the book on natural history. There 
should be first observation and examination of an 
object, then a drawing, then a painting, and final- 
ly description, oral and written. In this way, all 
the impressions possible to get through the senses 
of sight and touch and sound, are gotten, and all 
the possible ways of giving expression to the ideas 


amused, whether they go to school or not, by hav- 
ing pieces of rock to pound into powder, and dis- 
covering which kinds are the hardest. which the 
{softest ; which kind produces the light-colored 
powder, and which kind the dark-colored powder, 
etc. The world is full of useful things to learn. 
We want to learn them in nature’s ways. There 
is a time, however, for the use of text-books—that 
is after the pupil has a good foundation of facts, 
gained through actual observation. Then the text- 
books are a delight, and not impenetrable myster- 
ies, as is too often the case now. 


FACULTIES USED IN ABSTACT THINKING. 





MIND ARTICLE XXV. 
By Miss May MAcKINTOsH. 
(The references are to *‘ Hickok’s Mental Science.) 
I. Memory. 

Memory retains all past ideas and perceptions in 
the mind. 

Recollection recalls them. 

Fancy takes old recollections, and modifies and 
combines them afresh. 

Whatever we see we get a perception of; 
then a fac-simile—a representative of this percep- 
tion is stored away in the memory, but it is not the 
same. 

Recollection is usually spontaneous; not an act 
of the will, though the will may help. 

Memory is a storehouse of materials for thought. 
Without it one could not gain a knowledge of the 
jirst principles governing all action. 

II. ConcEPTION: 

That idea which gives one all the common prop- 
erties of a class of objects —a general idea, embrac- 
ing all particulars. 

There may be (1) phenomenal, or sense concep- 
tion; (2) thought, or understanding conceptions; 
(3) reason (or ideal) conceptions. 

IIT. AssocraTion: 

The representatives stored in the memory are 
associated, still tending toward unity. 

Association may be, (1) from natural coming to- 
gether in time; (2) from the likeness or strong con- 
trast of one thing to another. This may be called 
association by suggestion; (3) or the mind can 
make arbitrary connections of unrelated facts. 

Certain associations of thought will influence 
both the personal and national character. 


IV. ABsTRACTION— 

Takes one idea from an association of ideas, in 
order to study and understand it better. 

The chief operation in analysis. ° 
V. REFLECTION. 

A turning back of the mind to consider a past 
conception, either for, (1) analysis; (2) finding its 
philosophical or logical connections; (3) or for 
using it to illustrate some other conception by 
comparison or contrast. 

VL. JUDGMENT. 
A judgment is a determined connection of two 
conceptions as subject and predicate. Two kinds 
of judgments: 
1. Analytical. 
2. Synthetical. 
Three varieties: 

1. Categorical. 

2. Hypothetical. 

3. Disjunctive. 

VIL. SYLLogistic ConcLusion, 
(Read page 147.) 

VIII. Irs Opposire, Inpuction. 
IX. Imaamvation. 

It may be of two kinds: 

1. Reproduction; and | 

2. Originally productive. 

“‘A fanciful dress merely strikes thesense; imag- 
ination puts thought into it, and makes it to ex- 





press some conformity [to ’character and (circum- 

stances.” 

THE REASON. 

The Reason comprehends those things that go 
beyond or before experience. 

The principles conditional for all knowledge be- 
long to Rational Psychology ; but the Reason’s use 
of such principles comes within the range of expe- 
rience. 

I. The Reason modifies every other faculty. Spe- 
cial manner of modifying the sense and the un- 
derstanding. (Read pp. 159-164.) 

II. The Reason recognizes the supernatural in 
Nature; the Understanding cannot attain toa 
First Cause. 

III. The Reason holds the ideals, or archetypes 
of absolute perfection. 

These archetypes, when manifested to the 
human Reason in 

1. form (Beauty), 

2. principle (Truth), 

3. the personal self (Goodness), 
are spoken of as ‘“‘ The Beautiful,” ‘‘The True,” 
‘**The Good.” (Read “‘ Mental Science,” p. 128.) 

IV. The Reason inspires the Fancy and Imagina- 
tion, producing Genius. 

‘*The genius is either artist, sage, or, in the 
hberal sense of the word, hero; as in large de- 
gree he sees and expresses the ‘ Beautiful,’ the 
‘True,’ or the ‘Good’.” 
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MIND QUESTIONS. 





(See JOURNAL Jan. 31.) 

1. Give three reasons why a teacher should un- 
derstand the nature of the mind. 

2. Show why healthy growth depends upon 
** proper exercise On appropriate subjects.” Would 
you add ‘‘right times”? Why? 

3. What do you understand by the “voluntary 
faculties ”? 

4. Can there be healthy growth without pleasur- 
able excitement? If education does not produce a 
love for study, can there be true mental ad- 
vancement? 

5. What is habit? Have the lower animals 
habits ? What does this show ? 

6. Name Tate’s four stages of mental activity. 
Do you believe he has made a correct statement ? 
State your reasons. 

7. Show the difference between the perceptive, 
representative, the knowing, and the reasoning 
faculties. 

8. State the four stages in the development of the 
emotions and the will. 





AN ABSURDITY? 


No paper can be held responsible for the opin- 
ions of its correspondents. Many things must be 
admitted which are not expected to meet with uni- 
versal acceptance. Oswego Methods have had their 
enemies, but they have recently appeared in a new 
quarter. The article on Mathematical Teaching, 
as reported by Professor Shaw, has been especially 
attacked. It would not be profitable to take valu- 
able space to reply to all that has been said; we can 
only content ourselves with a few comments, In 
the meanwhile, will our readers refer to the Jour- 
NAL containing that article, and carefully study 
what it says. Reference will be made to it again. 
Now for the critics. 

A prominent teacher puts in print the following 
STATEMENTS. 
“# of 2.” 
“The question is an absurdity. The question 
never has arisen, and never can arise. It had to be 
invented. No definition of the word ‘multiply’ 
that can be found will make the question admis- 
sible for children.” ‘‘ Who is going to demonstrate 
with things this process of multiplying one frac- 
tion by another?’ ‘Dividing a fraction by a 
whole number is an absurdity.” The question 


4 of 2 is “one of those processes which should 





be relegated to algebra,” In the February num 
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ber of the paper from which these extracts were 
taken, the author continues the same kind of state- 
ments. 

COMMENTS. 

Is it to be understood that # of } is an absurdity? 
If so, } of 4 is an equal absurdity. How is it possi- 
ble to affirm with any show of truth that ‘‘the 
question can never arise” —‘‘ never has arisen.” 
Has not this process been demonstrated thousands 
of times this winter with actual things, such as 
crayons, sticks, and pieces of paper. Why re- 
legate it to algebra? Surely, this is a revolution in 
teaching greater than the present age will realize. 

The whole question turns upon the definition of 
multiplication. It is not true that in mathematics 
this word implies increase. It sometimes does, and 
sometimes does not. When man was commanded 
to increase and multiply, the meaning was not as 
in the example— 


(1) 


.000004 
It mighs apply in this : 
1.2 


2 
— (2) 


2.4 

Is (1) a division and (2) a multiplication? The 
whole misappreh 2nsion arises from the conception 
of what multiplication of fractions means. 

Dr. Brooks says (Page 432, Philosophy of Arith- 
metic), ‘‘ The fraction } does not mean 8 divided by 
4. It is true that the expression } does also mean 
3 divided by 4; but when we regard it as a fraction 
we have and should have no idea of the division of 
three by four.” 

The definition of multiplication, as given by Dr. 
Brooks, is ‘“‘ THE PROCESS OF FINDING THE PRODUCT,” 
and we state what every teacher knows, when we 
say that the product is often less in value than 
either the multiplicand or multiplier. 

The following note in reference to this subject 
was received just as we were going to press. As it 
is personal, we withhold the author’s name, but 
our readers can rest assured that the writer is one 
whose judgment is greatly respected. He is one of 
the oldest active city superintendents in the 
country. After a caustic introduction he says: 

‘*To my poor benighted comprehension ‘? of 3’ is 
no absurdity. My experience has sometimes (not 
often) demanded the use of, and the solution of, 
analogous expressions. It belongs to arithmetic, 
both practical and theoretical. It is most easily 
solved by multiplication, and is in reality only 
another and convenient form of expressing a multi- 
plication of two fractions. The relation of the 
magnitude of the product to the magnitude of the 
multiplicand depends upon all the elements which 
enter into the problem. I differ from Dr. Brooks 
when he objects to saying that ? means 3 divided 
by 4. Tomy mind the simple fraction is nothing 
more than a simple division. But I would by no 
means fail to teach the child the meaning of 3? of a 
unit, and, further, that its value is just the same 
as } of 3, and vice versa. But the doctrine that the 
‘misapprehension arises from the conception of 
what multiplication means,’ is sound. 

**My soul longs for less methodology and more 
sturdy common sense, which is the outgrowth of 
honest work and careful observation of juvenile 
minds. Too much science and.too much condem- 
nation of the work of successful empirics, do not 
add to the efficiency of our schocls. My heart 
aches when I see such criticism greedily seized upon 
by the politician (into whose care the public school 
is fast passing) as a reason why he should attempt 
their reform.” 

Another city superintendent, whose authority is 


unquestioned, says: 

‘The criticism upon Mr. Shaw’s article seems to 
me to be trivial and senseless. Although ‘# of ?’ 
may not occur often as a question in everyda 
business, still itis a perfectly straightforward an 
philosophical question. The ‘cost clerk’ of eve 
manufacturing house is continually using suc 
combinations. We must teach first the more 
simple and common uses of number, but must not 
négiect the more abstract and special applications 
Jag arithmetic, as a science, is called to deal 
with. 
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DIVISION AND MULTIPLICATION OF FRAC- 
TIONS. 
By Pror. W. A. SHommaxkeER, St. Cloud State 
Normal Schoul, Minn. 


“TO BE OR NOT TO BE” 

In a recent number of the Practical Teacher a 
very vigorous attack is made on a lesson in frac- 
tions given by a normal teacher. The author says 
that the question 2 x =? is an absurdity, and that 
it should be relegated to algebra. At last a place 
has been discovered for absurdities. O spirit of 
Cardan, return from the shades, the Vandals are 
within thy dominions! 

The normal teacher is attacked both as to matter 
and method. This was taught 4+ {=,;. Wrong. 
says our friend, because it is just the same as 3§+ 
§{—a manifest impvssibility. Just as absurd as to 
divide 36 apples by 56 apples. Make it simpler, 
three apples cannot be divided by four apples. 
Not so fast; it depends upon what we mean by 
division. We understand this to mean, how many 
of the 4 apples (taken as a unit) there are in 3 
apples—that is, using four apples as our unit, meas- 
ure three apples, and the question is solved at once. 
There are } of 4 apples in 2 apples. Just similar to 
this, How many of 4applesin 8 apples? The answer 
is, there are 2 of 4 apples in 8 apples. Wherein is 
the difference? 

Certainly ?+2 is not an absurdity, and it does 
not necessarily mean } of 3, although the numerical 
result is the same in either case. Three-fourths 
divided by 2 means, how many of 2 are there in }. 
Here is an objective solution: 

2 of 2 


—<— § ——_ -‘*-_- ——__ —_ 
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§ of 1. 

Does any one doubt that there are 3 of this 2 in 
?, and that j is therefore the quotient? The diffi- 
culty is that we have let that unfortunate word 
‘*times” spoil us. 

The conception of dividing a fraction by a whole 
number is a necessity. Innumerable problems in- 
volve thisidea. You teach'a boy toreduce 36 inches 
to feet, he will divide 36 inches by 12 inches and 
find that there are 3 of 12 inches in 36 inches, or 3 
feet in 36 inches. Then ask him to reduce ? of an 
inch to feet; he will divide } of an inch by 12 inches 
for the same reason as before and obtain the result. 
Would you let him get , of 3 of an inch? Evi- 
dently not, for he would then have J, of an inch. 
The only other way out of this dilemma is this. 
Since one inch is ,, of a foot [which can only be ob- 
tained by the absurdity (?) of dividing 1 by 12), } of 
an inch is } of + of a foot, or 2, of a foot, and } of 
an inch is 3 times a of a foot, or 7, or +, of a foot. 
In doing this we certainly do not divide a fraction 
by a whgle number; but we do divide a number by 
a greater—just as great an absurdity. But why 
introduce this last operation at all? It is simpler 
to divide } of an inch by 12 inches, and, in connec 
tion with the other work in reduction ascending, 
this beautifully illustrates the principle, ‘‘Simi- 
larity of arrangement facilitates acquirement.” 

To return to the first absurdity: ? multiplied by 
#. The question is identical with ¢ of 3, which is 
admitted to be possible. Multiplication is finding 
the value of one number with another number as 
the unit. To illustrate: Two multiplied by 3, 
means 3 of the 2(II II ID), or finding the value 
of 3 with 2 as the unit. Inasimilar way } multi- 
plied by { is but finding the value of % when the 
unit is 2; as, 3 our unit 
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value of the 

Value of the § under this condition is evidently one- 
half of one line. Is not the following simple enough: 

7 of 6 is 42. 

2 of 6 is 12. 

3 of 6 is 3. 
If one is an example in multiplication, all are ex- 
amples in multiplication. 


Now, for the boy with the pie. If he gives part 
of his pie to his sister, of course he does not mul- 
tiply it in so doing. The act which he thinks 
most about is one of subtraction. Two-thirds mul- 
tiplied by } is no more impossible than 2 multiplied 
by }, and 6 multiplied by 2}, is, from our friend's 
standpoint, philosophically just as absurd as either. 
Suppose you have 2} pies; tell the boy that they cost 
6 cents apiece, ask him to find the. entire cost, and 
when he says 15 cents, tell him he did not multiply 
6 cents by 2}, ‘‘and, if he is nota foo , he will think 
you are.” 

We have nothing to say in defense ~f the 
‘*Greatest Common Divisor,’ but we have of fac- 
toring Cancellation is so convevient in simplify- 
ing problems which involve several multiplications 
and divisions, and it is used with such good effect 
in every day life that we, in common with the best 
authorities of the day, are not quite ready to rele- 
gate it to algebra, the scape goat for absurdities. 

The principle that ‘‘no teacher has a right to 
teach any process in number that cannot be illus- 
trated with things,” we believe to be true; especi- 
ally as there is no process in number that cannot 
be illustrated with things. But we also believe 
that it is violating no principle of teaching to teach 
processes, basing them upon principles already 
derived from manipulation of things. In fact we 
deem this ability to combine principles to form 
new ones necessary to a symmetrical development 
of mind. And when we fail to cultivate this power 
in arithmetic we miss a grand opportunity to con- 
fer alasting benefit on the pupil. Of course objects 
are te basis of all thought in number, but con- 
tinued reliance on objects weakens the intellect. 

The development lessons in multiplication and 
division of fractions given by the normal teacher 
were very fine, with the exception of questioning 
for a term, which is a waste of time when it is 
already in the mind of thechild. These were called 
a “grind,” and, because in some cases the ques- 
tions contained more words than the answer, our 
friend thought that the teacher was being ‘ de- 
veloped.” This method must, therefore be con- 
demned on the ground of quantity, and not quality 
or idea aroused. This reminds us of the way 
‘“Wouter the Doubtful” settled the accounts be- 
tween two of his subjects. He put them on a pair 
of balances and weighed them. 

If it is a ‘“‘grind” to question skilfully, then 
Socrates was the greatest grinder in history. If it 
is a ‘‘ grind” to ask questions, so clear, concise and 
definite as to admit of but one answer, and that, 
too, a short one; if it is a ‘‘ grind” to ask questions 
which will foree the child to think for himself, anc 
come to right conclusions all his own. we believe it 
to be the kind which ‘grinds exceeding fine.” 





THE Cincinnati Gazette recently said that ‘‘ The 
annual report of the public schools of Cincinnati 
for 1884 contains some original features from Supt. 
John B. Peaslee, as has been usual for several 
years past—features that have attracted a national 
interest. The ‘‘ gem selections,” from the best lit- 
erature, have been continued, one hour a week be- 
‘ing assigned to them.. Washington's birthday was 
celebrated in February, and 20,000 school children 
gathered at Eden Park, May 30, 1854, for the Arbor 
Day exercises. They added a large number of 
trees to Authors’ Grove. Mr. Peaslee is one of the 
most active workers in forestry, not only in the 
schools, but in the state. Many ‘‘ Bands of Mercy” 
were organized in the schools during 1884. Mention 
is made of the decorated manuscripts of Americat 
authors presented to one of the schools during the 
year. Mr. Peaslee’s energy and originative ability 


have given hima high reputation in the educational 
world; and if the next administration wants a 
leader in the School Bureau, another Ohio mad 
might well be called to the front.” 


Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie 

Which we ascribe to Heaven. The fated sky 
Gives us free scope, only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull. 








Those who employ their time ill are the first to 
complain of its shortness: those, on the contrary, 
who make the best use of it have plenty and t0 





spare.—BRUYERE. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


A STUDY IN LITERATURE. 
A MODEL LESSON. 





— 





From ALEXANDER Barn, LL.D. 


The subject chosen is an ‘‘Ode to the Skylark,” 
by Shelly, an extraordinary tissue of sustained im- 
agery, derived from both the animate and the in- 
mate world. Leigh Hunt says, *‘ His poetry is 
full of mountains, seas, and skies, of light and 
darkness, and the seasons, and all the elements of 
being, as if Nature herself had written it, with the 
creation and its hopes newly cast around her; not, 
it must be confessed, without too indiscriminate a 
mixture of great and small, and a want of suffi- 
cient shade,—a certain chaotic brilliancy ‘dark 
with excess of light.’” 

“ Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 

The Apostrophe is a good setting for the com- 
mencement. The epithet, ‘‘ blithe,” is happy, and 
quite within bounds. ‘‘ Bird thou never wert,” is 
a hyperbole, following out ‘‘ blithe spirit,” and not 
repugnant to our usages in speaking of what we 
like. The three remaining lines are also pitched 
high, but not too high. It is allowable to make use 
of the lofty associations of Heaven when we wish 
to praise anything that we deem very lovely. 
“ Pourest thy full heart” isa becoming hyperbole; 
and ‘‘unpremeditated art” is fairly applicable, al- 
though, as an epithet, more of an intellectual than 
an emotional cast. It has the strength or impress- 
iveness of a negative word, without possessing the 
unction of poetry. 

** Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest ; 
Like a cloud of fire, 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing, still dost soar ; and soaring, ever singest.” 


The upward flight of the lark is doubtless sug- 
gestive of power and loftiness; and the expression 
of it is simple and effective. The third and 
fourth lines are intended to be still more effective, 
by the help of a bold simile—‘‘ Like a cloud of fire 
the blue deep thou wingest.” The incongruity in 
the comparison of the lark to a cloud of fire is evi- 
dent; and the effect sought must be in the commu- 
nity of the emotional e:fect ; but, even in this view, it 
is not a satisfying comparison. It does not recom- 
mend itself by any obvious fitness, except as keep- 
ing up the hyperbolical strain of the poem. ‘The 
blue deep thou wingest” is by itself an expressive 
touch, and fits the reality. The conjoined soaring 
and singing is represented in a way that could 
hardly be surpassed. 

‘* In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run ; 
Like an embodied joy, whose race is just begun.” 


The poet now attempts a bolder flight, and gives 
us a sunset picture. ‘‘The golden lightning ” 
seems a doubtful conjunction. The epithet is not 
very applicable to lightning; and lightning does 
not help us conceive the colors of sunset. ‘*O’er 
which clouds are brightning ” is an expressive pic- 
ture in itself; but there is felt a want of coherence in 
the entire grouping. ** Thou dost float and run” : 
“float” is a fine metaphor; so fine that its com- 
monness does not do away with its effect. The 
propriety of “‘run” to express a mode of flight is 
doubtful; probably it came in by the compulsion of 
the rhyme, 

“* The pale purple even 
Melts round thy flight, 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight, 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight.” 

We are here carried a stage farther into night. 
“The pale purple even” is an apt conjunction of 
epithets; the addition of “melting round thy 


image; the word “melt” does not compensate, by 
its emotional associations, for indistinctness of im- 
agery. The last three lines contain a lofty simile, 
somewhat enfeebled by the filling up. The phrase 
*“of heaven” contributes nothing to the force of 
the word ‘‘star”. ‘‘In the broad daylight” is an 
addition to the wordiness. The two lines in one— 
** Like a star in daylight,” might have been prefer 
able. ‘‘ Thou art unseen” is a just application of 
the simile. 
“« Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there.” 

The shrill delizht is said to be as keen as the ar- 
rows of the silver sphere, which describes the 
moon, the epithet ‘‘ silver” being habitual with the 
poets in this application. The picture is first to be 
viewed as a poetical rendering of the moon’s fading 
under the dawn. The language is undoubtedly 
choice and impressive; but there is not much to 
come home to us in the er.tire conception. 

** All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
Toe moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed.” 


Granting the exaggeration that pervades the en- 
tire poem, this is a finely-conceived stanza, and is 
highly illustrative of the qualities and arts of po- 
etry. The situation in the first couplet is simple 
and yetgrand. The word ‘loud ” is forced by the 
rhyme to cloud; otherwise we might have had 
‘‘resounds.” The simile in the three concluding 
lines is gorgeous and yet apt, if we make allow- 
ance for the disparity of light and sound. 

** What thou art, we know not, 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody.” 

The poet now invests his subject with the charm 
of mystery. This attribute, however, applies to 
so many things, and is so well worn, that it 
scarcely stirs our feelirgs. We may hesitate about 
the intrinsic force of the comparison of the lark’s 
song to a rain of melody. 

** Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
Tv sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 

There is a poetic propriety in the expression 
“light of thought”; the difficulty lies in combin- 
ing it with the ** poet hidden ”: light and eonceal- 
ment do not go well together. Nur does the word 
** hidden,” which receives so much emphasis from 
its position, connect itself clearly with poetic inspi- 
ration, in any view of it. “Singing hymns ua- 
bidden” is somewhat obscure; the word “ unbid- 
den ” is fine intelligible Saxon; but the more obvi- 
ous meaning does not strike us with any force. 
It may, however, mean the same as ‘‘ unpremedi- 
tated” in the first stanza, and so give the idea of 
spontaneous flow. 

** Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower.” 


Here we have a love picture under imposing 
circumstances. The maiden is high-born, her 
abode is a palace. The bearing of the word 
“tower” is ambiguous. It may be simply an ap- 
pendage of the palace; but it may be something 
more. 

** Like a glow-worm golden, 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the 
view.” 


This is rather a descent from the superb picture 
of the.previous stanza; but the poet is not march- 





flight” is not easily conceivable as an intellectual 


rendered like the rest; but, intrinsically, it seems 
inferior rather than superior, in force to the main 
subject. 
‘* Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves 
By warm winds deflowered 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet those heavy-winged 
thieves. 
The first two lines make a fine situation, by the 
help of the metaphor, ‘ embowered,” and the 
‘green leaves.” The third line—‘* by warm winds 
deflowered "—is a harmonious addition. There is 
a clash in the word ‘‘deflowered,” between its 
highly-metaphorical use and its literal meaning, 
which we can scarcely help applying to the situa- 
tion, thereby causing incongruity. The stress of 
the stanza seems laid on the scent evolved, which is 
heightened by the last line, ‘* makes faint with too 
much sweet,” the bees humorously touched off as 
*heavy-winged thieves.” The stanza, as a whole, 
hangs well together; while the reader has probably 
ceased to think of the suitability of the successive 
situations to enhance the charm of the lark. Each 
new stanza isa highly poetic rendering of some pleas- 
ing situation; but the farther efficacy of the pic- 
tures to make us feel still more highly the influence 
of the lark is not at all apparent. 
** Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass.” 
The first twolines give us one poetically rendered 
situation, and the third another. Each may be ex- 
amined on its own merits as a pictorial effect. The 
“twinkling grass” is a striking and suggestive 
conjunction of the poetic stamp; the emotional ef- 
fect is to glitter or dazzle, rather than to excite 
feeling or pathos. ‘‘ Rain-awakened flowers” is a 
happy condensation, likewise calculated to recall a 
pleasant situation, and to aggrandize it at the same 
time, as is the purpose of poetic language. In the 
last line we have merely an accumulation of well- 
chosen epithets, to give a sweeping general effect; 
and the stanza winds up by the heightening com. 
parison, ‘‘thy music doth surpass.” 


* 
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THE CALIPH AND THE WEAVER. 

A caliph, who once reigned in Bugdai, built a 
palace renowned for beauty and magnificence. 
Near its entrance stood an old and ruinous cottage, 
the humble dwelling of a puor weaver. There. 
contented with the trifling returns of incessant 
labor, the worthy old weaver tranquilly passed his 
days, without debt and without anxiety. As his 
abode fronted the royal mansion, the vizier wished 
at once, without ceremony, to have the hovel pulled 
down, but the caliph commanded that its value 
should first be offered to the owner. Accordingly, 
the weaver was visited, and gold was offered him 
for his cottage. ‘‘No, keep your money,” the poor 
man mildly replied. ‘*My loom places me beyond 
want, and as to my house, I cannot part with it. 
Here I was born; here my father died, and here I 
hope to die. The caliph, if he pleases, can drive 
me away and destroy my home; but if he does so, 
he will behold me every morning seated on its last 
stone, and weeping at my misery. I know that his 
generous heart would be touched at my desolation.” 
This language made the vizier angry, and he 
wanted to punish the rash cottager and instantly 
level to the ground his humble abode. But the 
caliph would not sanction this cruelty, and said: 
‘* At my cost let this cottage be repaired; my glory 
will live with its continuance. I trust that pos- 
terity, on looking at it, will esteem it one of the 
most honorable monuments of my reign. Looking 
at the palace, men will say, ‘He was great,’ and 
when they behold the cottage, they will exclaim, 





ing toaclimax. The new situation is melediously 


‘ He was just!’” 
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BUSINESS FORMS. 


By C. W. G. Hyp, Institute Conductor State Nor- 
mal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 


PART IL. 


$75 yy. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., JAN. 3, 1885. 

At sight, value received, pay to First National 
Bank, St. Cloud, or order, Seventy-Five tes Dollars, 
and charge the same to the account of 





7 VouNG & BRADFORD, 
Sr. CLouD, MINN. 

17. A draft is a written request made by one 
person, called the drawer of the draft, asking a 
second person, called the drawee, to pay to a third 
person, called the payee, a certain sum of money. 

18. A sight draft is one that is to be paid by the 
drawee ‘‘at sight,” thatis, as soon as it is presented 
to him by the payee. 

19. Name the drawer of the above draft. Name 
the drawee. Name the payee. 

20. Write sight drafts in the above form, accord- 
ing to the following conditions: 

1. Face, $150,99,; Date, New York, Jan. 21, 1885; 
Payee, Henry Jones; Drawer, Murfey & Benedict; 
Drawee, C. O. Shepard, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 

2. Consider yourself as drawer, living in Balti- 
more, Md. On Feb. 19, 1885, draw on Crockfort & 
Black, of Philadelphia, at sight, for $750, making 
W. B. Mitchell the payee. 

FORM V.—RECEIPT ON ACCOUNT. 
Dayton, O., Sept. 1, 1884. 


$50. 
Received of Henry Villard, Fifty Dollars on account. 
' J. E. WEST. 


WESLEY NEILL. 




















21. A receipt on account is given when the per- 
son to whom the receipt is given has not paid the 
full amount of his indebtedness. 

Write two receipts on account, one for $75 and 
another for $5. Date each at the place where you 
live and on the day when you write it. Put your 
teacher's name into the body of the first, and the 
name of one of your fellow pupils into the body of 
the second. Sign both yourself. 

FORM VI.—RECEIPT IN FULL. 
$37 Fs. Cameron, Mo., June 18, 1884, 

Received of Wm. Wing, Thirty-seven Dollars, 
A. O. RISLEY, 

22. A receipt in full is given when the person to 
whom the receipt is given has paid the full amount 
of his indebtedness. 

Write two receipts in full, the first for $273, 
and the second for $11. Follow in other particu- 
lars the directions given in Section 21. 

FORM VII.—RECEIPT TO APPLY ON RENT. 





in full of all demands. 














$15. Syracuse, May 9, 1884. 
Received of E. R. Felton, Fifteen Dollars for rent 

of house No. 52 Grant St. for May, 1884 
E WH5HIPPLE, 








28. Write two receipts for rent, signing them 
yourself. Choose the amount, date, etc. 
FORM VIII.—RECEIPT ENDORSED ON A NOTE. 





~~ 1883. 
Received Fifty Dol- 
lars on the. within 


§ 
= 


$50 











24. Endorse a receipt on each note you have 
written. Be careful to avoid the following errors: 

1. Making the amount in the receipt greater than 
the face. 

2. Making the date of the receipt previous to that 
of the note. 

3. Signing to the receipt any other name than 
that of the payee. 

FORM IX.—BILL RECEIPTED BY A CLERK. 
Staunton, Va., July 4, 1884. 
J. E. CHANDLER. 


1 Set Crockery 
1lb. Y.H. Tea. R 
15 lb. Codfish at 5 cts. 
20 yds. Sheeting at 8 cts, 
lpr. Boots . ‘ . 


Bought of James Bryant. 
Teor a 


business letter. 





Received payment, 
JAMES BRYANT, 


TABLE TALK. 





Per H. L. B. 
FORM X.—BILL RECEIPTED BY THE PROPRIETOR. 
Addison, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1885. 
Messrs. FULLER & HENDERSON. 
Bought of J. C. Crabb. 
8 lbs. Gran. Sugar , R ‘ 1. 
Ibs. Soda Crackers at10 . , 20 
Ibs. Pickled Herring at8 . : .40 
+ Ibs. Rio Coffee . ” ? : 1. 


"$2.60 


2 
5 
5 


Received payment, 
J. C. CRABB. 
25 Make out the bills of goods in Ser 3 dated 
Aug. 11 and Aug. 14. 
Receipt the first in D. M. Storer’s name. 
the second D. M. Storer, per yourself as clerk. 
FORM XI.—A BUSINESS LETTER. 
Chicago, Dec. 1, 1884. 


Sign 


H. L. Witson, Esq. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 
Dear Sir:— 

If it is possible to complete the introduction of 
books this month, we should be pleased to receive 
settlement in full of account. If not, a remittance 
for sales to date would be acceptable. 

A compliance with this request will greatly sim- 
plify the work of our book-keepers in closing their 
books for the year. 

Very resp’y yours, 
C. W. Hines & Co. 

26. No precise rules can be given for writing a 


The above is the usual form for the date, the ad- 
dress and the closing. No more words should be 
used thai are necessary to state the business dis- 
tinctly. Separate paragraphs should be made for 
each division of the subject treated in the letter. 

Let the student write letters as follows: 

1. Send for a circular or catalogues advertised in 
some newspaper. 

2. Order Packard & Spencer, New York to ship 
you by fast freight— 

3 bbls. Granulated Sugar, 
1 hhd. N. O. Molasses, 
és 1 Tierce Rice. 

Tell them to draw on you at sight for the amount 
of the bill. See Form IV. 

It would be well to obtain business letters from 
business men for students to answer. 





A new kind of an examination is described in a 
recent number of the Philadelphia Press. It says: 
‘Nearly 200 young women, with a thick sprink- 
ling of pretty and intelligent faces, trooped up 
the steps of the Normal School. They had been 
called together by the Board of Education, asking 
the attendance for examination of applicants for 
certificates of qualification to teach sewing in the 
public schools of Philadelphia. Each miss clutched 
a basket. box, or satchel, which concealed the 
‘scissors,’ needles, thread, thimble, and one-half 
ard of Lonsdale shirting muslin,’ which Secretary 
liwell’s notice requested every one to bring, 
and perhaps, too, the luncheon, which the com- 
poienetse notification warned the , Sep eante to 
provided with. As the {guns ies entered 
they were assigned to the different class rooms, 
and, after a brief examination in spelling and gram- 
mar, the real business of the session was entered 


upon. 

**On the blackboards of each class-room the fol- 
lowing requirements were written : 

‘All samples of straight sewing must be five 
inches in length. 

‘*1. Make a hem one inch in width, joining the 
thread twice during the sewing. 

**2-3. Run two tucks, each one quarter of an 
inch wide. 

**4. Give asample of overseaming, joining the 
thread twice. 

**5-6. Give a sample of fine gathering sewed toa 
small wristband. 

‘7, Backstitch one half of wristband. 

“8. Work a buttonhole one-half an inch in 
i. ot ie 

**9. Give a sample of neat patching. 

**10. Cut the muslin bias and sew a fell.” 

Two hundred pairs of eyes scanned the black- 
board, two hundred mou were nee with 
varyin.s expressions, two hundred ards of 


: shirting” were dragged from their hid- 


A periodal which attempts to deal with any great 
question must present different and sometimes differing 
opinions upon it. The editor is not expected to endorse 
everything he publishes. One can often glean sugges. 
tions from what he cannot follow, and find in what is 
erroneous, cautions for his own practice. An occasional 
bad method may wake up more thought than half a 
dozen good ones. Mr. Brinkerhoff has been aroused by 
things he has found in some of the chapters on Normal 
Teaching, and pens the following, which is worthy of 
consideration, for there is thought behind it : 

“There is a sense in which the teacher cannot be 
‘taught by telling’ any more than other learners. The 
teachers need to be brought where they will begin to 
inquire: an inquiring teacher will soon learn to teach. 
Did you ever see an inquiring teacher? I never had the 
good fortune to meet more than two or three. They 
sometimes pretend to be trying to learn. The Normal 
Park letters set poor teachers to thinking, while good 
teachers were greatly strengthened in the faith upon 
finding that their doctrines were thoroughly endorsed 
at a large normal school. 

“‘The JOURNAL I have before me at this moment is 
that of Oct. 11, containing the trashy article on ‘Mvth- 
ods in Arithmetic.’ I am'sorry this has been read by so 
many thousand teachers. Many a fogy, gloatingly has 
remarked : ‘I knew I was right, and this proves it,’ 
Even if it could be shown to be possible that a class 
could be in such a condition (advanced or otherwise) as 
to need such a lesson, the fact would still remain that 
the article does not touch on or expose the great bottom 
faults of ordinary class-room teaching. The lesson, full 
of absurdities, seems to have no connection with things; 
there is nothing offered to show that the pupils have 
already learned to think in things. That logical an- 
swers, as claimed, are obtained, proves nothing; for 
many instructors are deceived by the semblance of 
knowledge. The lesson seems to be for children, but 
the cannot use so much abstract language with 
true thought behind it all. One question is: ‘How 
multiply } by 2? and the answer given i«: * By multi- 
plying the numerator by 2.’ I tell you this.is ‘mighty’ 
abstract—thousands of miles away from any reality. 
As if multiplying } by 2 isin any way different from 
multiplying 3 apples by 2. Such answers can be ob- 
tained without any real knowledge of, or skill in the use 
of numbers of things. How does such teaching compare 
with Col. Parker’s folded papers? A real } of an oblong 
added to a real } of an oblong equals 1} oblongs. There 
is nothing here to clog the wheels of thought. The 
numbers are directly combined and the result named. 
There is no more need of conversing about numerators 
than of talking about momentum and divisibility to the 
boy learning to hoe corn. There is poor economy in 
trying to learn to add fractions by doing something else. 
At this stage better mental discipline is obtained from 
actually adding fractions than from talking about it. It 
is better to let the pupils find out how to add hard frac- 
tions from adding easy ones than actively to ‘‘develop” 
a set process. Pupils taught by Prof. Poucher’s meth- 
od will work nicely with figures without having any 
‘* shaking hands” acquaintance with numbers, 

* e + 

Do not by any means allow the space of your paper to 
be occupied with examination questions for teachers. 
What is needed in an educational periodical is good 
practical articles, applicable suggestions, and the thought 
of the advanced educators of this and other. lands—in 
other words, what the SCHOOL JOURNAL and TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE have in a great measure been giving us— 
mind articles, educational news in a condensed but 
readable style. It is all very well for a teacher to make 
preparation for an examination; that is a commendable 
manifestation of energy on the part of him or her who 
strives to ascend in his profession, and it is well for edu- 
cational papers to assist such as wish to better their 
grade of certificate, but not at the sacrifice of other and 
better work. ‘How I can best develop the God-given 
faculties of the child, mould his habits, form his char- 
acter, and make him what the Heavenly Father in- 
tended he should be,” is the first and great question for 
the teacher to answer, and all the others hinge on this 
one. If the teacher does good work in the school-room; 
understands the beings on whom he is to operate; if he 
is a true artist and knows where to make the tints and 
where the shades; or a true sculptor and knows where 
to chisel and where not to; if he is abreast of the times 
in professional literature and possesses undaunted zeal 
in education, the knotty questions of a superintendent 
will vanish; he will not rejected, even though he 
fails to-answer seven of the ten complicated problems 
in arithmetic, or fails to spell forty of the fifty obsolete 
words of the spelling exercise. 

After all, examiners are giving us just what we de 
mand, When we realize that the work of a teacher is 
something more than to answer a set of questions whose 
answers are to be found in text-books and so-called 
educational j then, and not till then, will the 
superintendents and 8 of examiners give us prac- 
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We will not guarantee an answer to any question un- 
accompanied by the writer’s full name, address and 
stamp, for we are able io publish but a small portion of 
the letters of inquiry, and must select those we judge 
to be of the most general interest. 


I have three very dull pupils—one boy fifteen years 
of age, who cannot solve such easy problems as one and 
three, less two. What shall Ido with him? (2) How 
would you teach a class of seven or eight girls to do 
long division? How would you manage two young 
mev that take no interest in the preparation of a lesson 
in colonial history? 1 have exhausted all the means 
that I can think of. Please let me hear from some one 
that has had more experience than I. I am anxious to 
do all I can for my school. B. F. Y. 

\(1) Go back to the starting —_. Let them use ob- 
jects, and advance them no faster than they can go. 
Read carefully the valuable lessons on primary number 
work that have been a ing in the JOURNAL recently. 
(2) The chief trouble in teaching long division arises 
from not grading the difficulties properly. ist. The 
divisor should be a number that will be contaived in the 

tial dividend as many times as its Jeft-hand 
is contained in the first one or two figures of the divi- 
dend, as 20, 30, 40, etc. 2d. Give the pupil but one 
of the operation to perform until he can do that we 
as “ finding how many times the divisor will go”—the 
teacher performing all the rest. Next time let him also 
put the quotient figures in their place, the teacher do- 
ing the rest. Then let him perform the multiplication, 
and soon. When he 1s familiar with the operation, in- 
crease the second figure of the divisor. (3) Find the 
most interesting historical incidents of the period under 
consideration, for general reading and discussion. 
Dwell upon the lives of the principal characters, the 
motives and results of their action, and spend little 
time upon mere facts and dates. Do away as far as 
possible with compulsion. Make the pupil think he is 
studying simply for pleasure.—B. } 


(1) What is the most standard Physiology in use in 
graded schools? (2) Where is white slavery carried on 
most extensively? Also black slavery? (8) What is 
the meaning of ‘‘old style”? (4) Does the Vice-President 
always preside at the Senate. (5) Why does H. W. 
Beecher, in his piece entitled ‘“Winter Beauty,” call the 
elm tree ‘‘the dendral child of God”; and what is the 
meaning of ‘‘dendral”? A. C. 

[(1) Write to leading publishing houses for circu- 
lars. (2) In Western Asia, especially in Georgia and 
Circassia ; along the east coast of Africa, and in the 
Soudan. (3) Time according to the Julian calendar, 
every fourth year 366 days, and other years 365. This 
is about 11 minutes too much in ayear. Pope Gregory 
XIII. reformed the calendar in 1582. Great Britain 


adopted this in 1752, by reckoning Sept. 3d the 14th. | 7a 


According to ‘“‘new” style every year divisible by four is 
leap year, except the centuries ; those must be divisible 
by 400. (4) No. The Senate elects an officer called 
President pro tempore, who presides in the absence 
of the Vice-President. (5) e plant-child, or tree- 
child ; dendron, a tree ; al—rel. to.—S.] 


(1) What causes the so-called ‘‘sun-dogs,” i.e. the 
bright spots that appear on each side, and sometimes— 
but less frequently—above the sun, upon cold mornings 
and sometimes following it allday. (2) Can a Senator 
beimpeached? (3) What is the origin of the term, 
“Smart Alex” ? : H. A. G. 

_ [(1) The intersections of two or more halos or prismat- 

ic rings, explained by reflection from minute crystals 

of ice rege | in the atmosphere. (2) No. The Senate 

aane “S) es by which it governs itself. (3) Don’t 
ow.—8. 


(1) To what political party did J. Q. Adams belong at 
the time he was elected President of the United States ? 
(2) What was the difficulty with to the North- 
western boundary of the United States which was de- 
cided by the Em of Germany ? E. 

[To no party ; he was supported by a coalition of all 
parties in New England. (2) The boundary was so ad- 
— as to give the whole of San Juan island to the 
nited States.—S. ] 


(1) Are the Chinese prohibited from imigrating to the 
U.S.; if so, when was the law passed? (2) Is there any 
gray matter in the nerves of the body! (3) Who is em- 
peror of Brazil? 

(1) Yes; im 1882. (2) The nerves consist in most part 
of white nerve fibres which are tubular; in the sym- 
Pathetic system the fibres are solid, gelatinous and 
Hie 6 If you mean vesicular matter, that is found only 
in the nerve centers. (3) Don Pedro.—S.] 

(1) Can you tell me why the Plains of Abraham, near 
Quebec, Were 80 na ? (2) Also the amount of our 

ational debt? 


M. 
(1) No; perhaps some of our readers can. (2) Ac- 
bes to Secretary McCulloch’s last report, he N: 
tonal ebt, i.e., the debt less the money in the treasury, 


‘a- | has been elected president of the 


A GREAT calamity has befallen Prof. Parker, of Golden, 
in the death of his wite, a most e woman. 


Co, Supt. W. E. Wuire, of uache, has recently issued 
a@ pamphlet replete with valuab! advice and suggestions 
for the teachers of his county. He is a vigorous writer 
and progressive educator. 


Pror. E. V. DE GRAFF has been spending some time in 
Jacksonville, Fla. His excessive work undermined his con- 
stitution, but he has so far recovered that he will be able 
to commence work in March. 


Prix. CoLimns, of Georgetown, has me» a well-ap- 


ted laboratory in his 
he Superintendent of Public Instruction is a model of its 
kind, replete with valuable information. Those who are 
desirous of gaining authentic information concerning Coi- 
orado schools, will do well to address the department for a 
copy. 


Miss JULIA EATON CLARKE, an Illinois county superin- 
tendent, has driven during the four school weeks of last 
January, 512 miles, an average of 25 1-2 miles ner Cos. She 
has not missed a day, although the weather been in- 
tensely cold, ranging most of the time 15 to 32 degrees be- 
low zero, and in tion to each day’s journey, she has 
performed a day’s work in the schools. 


DE en Supt. Yo has oe ae been , om dean 

e separatory epartment of the ver University. 
Prof. dha tuck is eminently qualified for this position. As 
an instructor and on account of his great —— popu- 
aany Qeonghent the State, be is a valuable accession 
this faculty. Mrs. Shattuck will officiate as matron of the 
ladies’ boarding department. 


Many of our county superintendents are doing excellent 

work. Two devon. & recently received show that the 

rural schools are receiving the attention their im- 

rtance demands. These are from Olmsted county, Minn., 

. L. Cook, Supt. and Pulaski county, Ind., W. E. Neth- 
e 


erton, Supt. last pamphlet contains 107, the other 
100 . Ifspace permitted, we should be glad to de- 
scribe both of these ‘‘ Guides” at length. Wecan only say 


that they are excellent manuals of practical work. 


Com. GENUNG, Ithaca, N. Y., reported the followi 
as read by all teachers under his c 
: “ History of the United States,”’ 
of England,’’ by Charles Dickens, Lo 
one of Cooper’s, or one of Scott’s wor' 


uri t a 
" he t 
‘A Child’s Histor 
‘ellow’s Poems. nm | 
At the tute 


in 1884, the committee reported for reading by teachers for 
the year ’84-85, Parker’s “ Talks on Teaching” (to be owned 
by all teachers), Irving’s “‘ Sketch Book,” Creasy’s “ De- 


cisive Battles,” and Schiller’s ‘“Thirty Years’ War.” Hutch- 
inson’s ‘‘Laws of Health” was recommended as a text- 
book suited to meet the wants of common schools. 


Pror. BREWER, of Yale College, in a recent address be- 
fore the Connecticut Council of ucation, said : ‘‘ Teach- 
ers do their best if allowed wide range in their methods. 
Supervision should help them ,in government and organi- 

on. The school must be made the means, not the end, 
of instruction. Often a small school, poorly organized, is 
a better place for children than a large, well-organized 
school where scho pass from one teacher to another, 
and necessarily the teacher loses all individuality in the 
eyes of the scholars. There is no vay in which so much 
instruction can be given at so small a cost as in these - 
ed schools, but there is not latitude enough allowed ; there 
1 be more in the future than there has been the 


Pror. C. S. SMITH, ued of the Fairfield Se 4 
N. Y., was killed by . Richter, at Middlefield, Feb. 28. 
The circumstances are as follows: Some time ago Dr. 
Richter separated from his wife. The latter has frequently 

uested a division of the personal property, but Dr. 
Richter persistently refused to give her polies. She then 
determined to recover a share by means of | proceed- 
ings. She obtained a writ of replevin, and this tragedy 
grew out of the attempt to execute it. Prof. Smith was 
acting for Mrs. Richter in the case, he being married to 
her niece. About 4 o’clock, Prof. Smith, —— 
an officer, went to Richter’s house. They search through 
the house, Smith identif to the officer the goods which 
Mrs. Richter claimed. Richter became exasperated, and 
ured a pistol. He came behind Smith, and shot him 
the back. Smith was able to reach the street, and then 
died. The murderer left the house, and proceeded to the 
Cottage Hotel, where he was soon informed of the death of 
his victim. The public excitement after the shooting was 
intense, and threats of lynching were heard on all sides. 
It is feared that a d attempt will be made to carry 
out these threats. . Richter has been arrested. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


N. Y. CITY.—The cadets of Columbia Institute gave a 
very fine reception drill at the 71st mt Armory, 6th 
Avenue and West 36th St.,on Monday, March 2. The 











Principal of this popular boys’ school, Mr. E. Fowler, A.B., 
prepares his pupils for entrance to any college or U.S. 
naval or military academy. 


DAKOTA.—The Canton City schools are sending out 
-“* a number of teachers for the country districts. 


At 
e March meeti of the Canton Township Teachers’ 
ts discussed will be : “ Onganisatio 
Preliminaries 


Association the sub. nm 
of School”; “A New School— ”. “ General 


Exercises in School’’; “ Class-drill in Reading”; ‘New 
Educational Demands”; ‘‘In what ways our Country 
should be improved”; “A Education ’’; 


“Culture of the Sentiments.” Four such meetings as the 
above occur each month in the county. 

Supt. W. E. Benepict, of Lincoln county, Dak., is very 
active in furthering the educational status of his county, 
ae Canton are earnestly assist- 

im. 


IOWA.—The winter term of the Iowa State Normal 
School is now in the closing half. A class of 29 is to be 
graduated. The Shakespearean Reading Circle held a so- 
re ee of Washington’s birthday, Feb. 


Pror. LEIGH Hunt, of the East Des Moines acheol, lowe, 
Agricultural School 
He is a young man of tact, enthusiasm, and ear- 


i 





was $1,408,489, 948.69, —S. ] 





jiennial report of | ety 


——-— 


Miss Mary P. McBripe, of Princeton, Ia., sent to the 
New Orleans Exposition dra to illustrate a text-book 
on , to be used io the State University of Iowa. 
Miss Mc le is a sister of T. H. McBride, professor of 
Natural Science at the University. 


LOUISIANA.—The International Co , the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, and the S Delegation at the 
National Educational Association held sessions at Tulane 
Hall, New Orleans, Feb. 24, 25, and 26. 

The National seanpeananse Society has completed ar- 
rangements for mass temperance meetings in Music-Hall. 
Exposition Building, Thursday and Friday, March 12 and 
18, to be addressed Dr. T. L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn ; Geo. 
W. Bain, Pa. & entucky ; Gen. C. B. Fisk, Rev. C. H. 
Mead, J. N. , of New: York, and others. This soci- 
, thoro' y non-partisan and non-sectarian, with Vice- 
Presidents in every Stace, is doing a great. work and 
should receive ap’ riate attention at the Exposition. It 
covers the nation with its work and its literature; its mis- 
sionary work among the colored people of the South is 
worthy of all commendation. It has reached directly over 
five thousand colored ministers and hundreds of thousands 
of colored people. 


MARYLAND.—At the Colored Teachers’ Association of 
Baltimore county, the subject of corporal punishment was 
discussed, when , and whether it should be ad- 
ministered in the presence of the school or in private. Mr. 
John H. Camper thought that corporal punishment, in the 

resence of the school, at times aro the evil nature of 
the upil and caused him to feel revengeful towards the 
teacher ; also the sympathies of ~ were generally 
with the culprit, and often deprived the teacher of the 
things most n for his success, namely, the respect 





to | and good-will of his pupils. 


NEW JERSEY.—The third quarterly meeting of the 
Union Co. Teachers’ Association was held at Elizabeth, 
Feb. 21. The meeting was unusually enthusiastic. In- 
structive rs were read on ‘‘ Methods of Dealing with 

istent: ligent, Tardy, and Disorderly Pupils,” by 
Pr incipals B. Holmes, of Elizabeth, D. B. Corson, of Union, 
and C. A. Strout, of Crawford. The subject excited a lively 
discussion, which will be continued at the next meeting, to 
be held May 16. 


NEBRASKA.—At the Johnson county teachers’ iristi- 
tute, which convened at Tecumseh, Jan. 7, the subject of 
the use of technical mmar in the county schools, was 
discussed by Supt. Noble, B. F. West, and others. Miss 
Hosic, conducted a topical recitation in geo aphy. Compul- 
sory education was also discussed by D.C. Harrison and 
Emmerson in the affirmative, and Mr. Edwards in the neg- 
ative. The next session will be held at Tecumseh, March $ 
“To what Motives shall Teachers Appeal ’’’ will be dis- 
cussed by A. B. Allen; and “‘ Study of Lessons by the 
Teacher,” Cora E. Stone. 


N. Y. STATE.—The Niagara County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met at Lockport recently. A very interesting class 
exercise in Geography, with molding board, was given by 
the pupils from the Washburn and Hawley Street Schools, 
a interesting and instructive essay by Miss Mattie E. 

eld. 

The Erie Co. Institute will be held at Springville, March 
9, Conductors; Prof. Johonnot and Dr. French. 

‘The Joint Teachers’ Association held at Cooperstown, 
Feb. 13 and 14, was one of the most successful ever held in 

Co. On the oo was a paper-on “‘ How to Se- 
cure Attention,” by M Julia 8S. Abell, Schenevus ; one 
on “‘ Primary Teaching,’’ by Miss Minnie Smith, Worces- 
ter; and one on “The Relation of the Teacher to Society,” 
by Prin. W. D. Johnson, Morris. 

‘The Atay Co. Teachers’ Association convened at 
Andover, Feb. “f a A Drills Rg by - in 
Geography,” and “Advan Geography,’’ were well given, 
and ata. Wasson explained the ob ect of the “ State 
Teachers’ Reading Circle,’’ and spoke for its interest in its 
benefits to the members. The usual routine business was 
transacted. Principal A. D. Howe was recalled to the 
presidency, and Principal E. L. Maxson, of es was 
made Corresponding Secretary. rh A! 

Rev. McLgop, of Andover, delivered an able lecture on 
“ Education.” He made some very clever and needed crit- 
icisms on the schools and the text-books. ‘Too profuse,” 
he denominated them. 

“Com. Lusk,” of Broome county, N. Y., says the Bing- 
hamton Daily Leader, “ is giving more attention to the in- 
terests of the schools under his charge, than is required or 
usual of commissioners.”’ 

Com. T. S. GRouT was elected president of the Otsego Co. 
Teachers’ Association, at their recent meeting at Coopers- 
town. 

Miss CALDWELL’s gift toward the establishment of a 
Catholic university has been increased, and it is said that 

ments have been completed for a new and magnifi- 
cent {astitution to be located within fifteen or twent 
miles of New York. It is said that the site of Seton H 
College, South Orange, will be selected on account of its 
admirable location and its accessibility. 

Hon. W. B. RuGGLEs, Supt. of Public Instruction in the 
State of New York, has made his annual report. Itshows 
that last year there were $1,000,057 pupils in the public 
schools, and 172,123 additional in ‘the normal schoo . be 
vate schools, academies, and oolings. The te value 
of school-houses and sites is $31,937,951. The total cost of 
maintaining the common schools during the past year was 
$11,834,911. The State has eight normal schools. 


OHIO.—A session of the Wyandot Co. Teachers’ Associ- 
ation was held at Upper Sandusky, Feb. 28. ‘“ Who shall 
Study the Lesson,’’ was one of the subjects on the pro- 


ellow Entertainment’ was 


A very interesting “ Lon 
alida schools, Feb. 27, for the 


ven by the pupils of the 
e of od ++ a library funds. The chief feature of the 


entertainment was the dramatic presentation of the poem, 
* Miles Standish.” 


PENNSYLVANIA.—An interesting Longfellow Exer- 
cise was held at Honesdale, Feb. 27, and on the following 
day a county teachers’ institute was held at the same place. 
The for both occasions were un y interest- 
ing, both as to style and announcements. 

Rev. Dr. CREVER delivered an address before the 'Teach- 
ers’ Association at ek Pa., on “‘ Elements of Suc- 
cess or Failure in our Public Schools.” 

Rev. J. C. WILHELM, gave an address on “ Science Les- 
sons” before the Institute at Petersburg, Feb, 20. 

Co. Supt. BrumBuRGH, of Huntingdon, Pa., requested 
all the teachers under his care to observe the Ww 

on Friday, Feb, 27. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
(Born 1794. Died 1882.) 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again,— 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipper’. 


The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and rol! back 

The sound of anthems. Here in the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, He knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest fervent thanks 
And supplications. 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown 


and sere, 

Heap _ the hollows of the grove, the autumn leaves 
16 ; 

They swage to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s 


tread. 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs 


the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the 
gloomy day. 


Lord of the winds! I feel thee nigh, 

I know thy breath in the burning sky ! 

And I wait, with a thrill in every vein, 

For the coming of the hurricane! 

And lo! on the wing of the heavy gales, 
Through the boundless arch of heaven he sails, 
Silent and slow, and terribly strong, 

The mighty shadow is borne along. 


Come, let us plant the apple-tree, 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant’s fect 
We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 
So plant we the apple tree. 


‘* Who planted this old apple-tree ?” 

The children of that distant day 

Thus to some aged man will say ; 

And, gazing on its mossy stem, 

The gray-haired wan shall answer them : 
‘* A noet of the !and was he, 

Born in the rade but good old times : 

Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes 

On p'anting the apple-tree” 


To him who in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. 


‘ ‘ , sustained and soothed 

By an unfalterivg trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 





For the SCHUUL JUURNAL, 


LIVE ANSWERS. 


See JOURNAL Feb. 14. 

1. A whale-thrasher is a fish with a very round 
trunk about five feet long, and a tail twelve feet 
long, flat, with sharp edges. The thrasher follows 
the whale with tail lifted high out of the water, at 
the same time swaying it from side to side, -until, 
with a swift motion, it is brought down upon the 
whale with terrible force, cutting into him like the 
strokes of a knife. Sometimes three thrashers are 
seen alongside one whale. 

2. Andrew Johnson, when ten years old, was ap- 
prenticed to a tailor by his widowed mother. 

8. Stonewall Jackson’s last words were, ‘‘ Let us 
pass over the river and rest under the shade of the 
trees.” 

4. The Southern Pacific railroad, in laying a track 
to a salt mine near Idaho, in the Colorado desert, 
graded the road for a distance of 1200 feet with 
blocks of salt crystals. 

5. A kind of fish called the skate fish spends the 
first stage of its life in a small bag, about an inch 
long, which might be called a cradle. There are 
little surings, or tendrils, at each corner of the 
cradle, which are twined around the seaweeds to 
keep it from being washed ashore. 

6. It has recently been ascertained that an elec- 
tric dot travels over a telegraphic wire at the rate 
of 16,000 miles a second, whether the news be good 
or bad. 

7. In Mexico are found jumping beans; the 
motion is caused by an insect inside of the Bean 


which draws itself into a close coil and then sud- 


denly uncoils itself with sufficient} force to move 
the bean. 
See JOURNAL, Feb. 21. 

1. The eggs of destructive insects may be found 
on trees in winter, hence the farmer at that time 
should carefully inspect his fruit trees. 

2. The Mamelukes were a class of slaves in Egypt 
who became the dominant class and continued in 
power for a long time. 

3. Lady Jane Grey was proclaimed Queen of Eng- 
land, but in ten days afterward yielded her crown 
to Mary. 

4. The first great bell of Moscow was cracked in 
casting and was never bung. It remained in the 
pit where it was cast until the Czar Nicholas caused 
it to be raised in 1836 and set upon a platform, 
where it now stands serving as a chapel. 

5. An Ohm, named from its discoverer, George 8S. 
Ohm, is the standard measure or unit of electrical 
resistance. 

6. Giles de Laval, known in French history as 

Marshal de Retz, committed so many atrocities 
that he became a terror to the country. For some 
unknown reason he was remembered as Barbe- 
Bleue, upon whom Perrault founded his nursery 
tale of ‘‘ Bluebeard.” 
7. Faneuil Hall, Boston, founded by Peter Fan- 
euil and given by him to the public, was the usual 
meeting place of the patriots during the Revolu- 
tionary period, and hence came to be called the 
cradle of American liberty 





SUITABLE SONGS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
The following circular was recently sent out by the 
Kindergarten Association of New York : 


Dear Madam :— 

At our last social meeting, two of the questions on the 
board were : 

(1) Which is the best song and game book ? 

(2) Which songs are best liked ? 

After a discussion, it was decided to write to all the 
prominent Kindergartners, asking for their experience 
in the .matter ; the object being to secure a uniform 
standard throughout the United States, so that Kinder- 
garten songs should be as widely known as the un- 
desirable street songs now in use. 

The songs and games answering to the following 
requirements are what we desire : 

(1) Those which are the greatest favorites with chil- 
d 


ren. 

(2) Those which at the time have the best influence. 
(3) Those which, in regard to words, music,and gestures 
are suited to the child’s age and powers, mental and 
physical. 

If sufficient interest be manifested in this most im- 
portant subject, the completed list will be published in 
one or more Of the school papers which are interested 
in the Kindergarten. Counting on your help, I remain, 

Yours truly, May MACKINTOSH. 

The following is a list of the preferred collections of 
Kindergarten Songs and Games. As Mrs. Hubbard’s 
‘* Merry Songs and Games” is the favored one of those 
mentioned, many Kindergartners using it alone, it may 
be of interest to see what Mrs. Hubbard herself says on 
this important, though neglected subject ; and accord- 
ingly her letter, with two others of general interest, is 
given below. 


1. Merry Songs and Games, Clara Beeson Hubbard. 

2. ** Bewegungsspiele,” . August Koehler. 

8. Plays and Songs for K. G. and Family, Marten Bros., 
Publishers. 

4. Music for the Kindergarten, Elenore Heerwart. 

5. Mrs. Louise Pollock’s National K. G. Songs and 

Games. : 

6. Songs for Little Folks, Mrs. Craft and Miss Merrill. 

7. Kindergarten Songs and Games, Berry & Michaelis. 

8. All of Mr. Bachelor’s K. G. Songs. 

N. B.—These last are specially commended for their 
suitable and childlike music. They are not yet collect- 
ed in a book. 

A list of the favorite songs in each book has been prepared, 
and will be published in the JouRNAL, if it is desired by the 


ers. 
Mks. HUBBARD’s LETTER. 
Dec. 26, ’84, 

To the Cor. Sec. of K.G. Asso’n of the City of New York: 

Your letter dated Dec. 6 I Lave before me. In reply, 
I will say: ist. To get songs and games which bring to 
the front Ametican phases of life, as the German trans- 
lations cannot do ; Froebel’s system or principle is a 
universal one, and a universal principle applies to all 
nations. If we study thoroughly the principles in- 
volved in the German translations, we shall be able to 
apply them to any nation in the world. The principles 
of child-life are the same all over the world. In ‘““Merry 
Games and Songs” you find Froebel’s songs set to 
music that American ae are acquainted with. 
There is a hfe in every one of Froebel’s songs and games 
that appecls to some one side of the child’s nature (in ev- 
ery nation); so if we take his songs right through (not all 
at once—you know we do not do that with either th 





[Gifts or Occupations) we should give them in their 


sequence or relationships to Nature, to Man, or to God. 
To know these songs in sequence, and to make a study 
of the underlying thought, is to meet every phase of 
the life of childhood. 

By a careful study of the Games and Songs morality 
is inculcated, and morality is the highest thing that is 
applicable to all religions, since it is independent of 
form. There is a philosophy both mental and spirit- 
ual in Froebel’s songs and games that if we, as teach- 
ers, put into practice, the result will certainly show in 
the children. I know that the study of the Jaws and 
rules laid down in Froebel’s songs has not only made 
me a better teacher (intellectually), but a better person 
(spiritually), and the doing, healthier (physically). 

In regard to the greatest favorites, I think it depends 
upon the person directing the children. Into the one 
you like best you will throw the most life, and this one 
the children will like best ; for they get more of the 
idea through the doing. 

2d. In regard to the age of the children and the ap- 
plication of the songs in the list, and their relation. 
ships, you can tell which the child or children need 
more according to class and surrounding, i.e. some 
children have to be carried more into nature, some 
more into thought, etc. 

3d. As to the gestures. Here, I think, is the dan- 
gerous side. If we would study the in the 
body so as to give the right interpretation, we should 
see the effect morally in the child. And let me say 
here, I would never tell a child how to make a gesture, 
but would draw it out of him in this way : ‘“‘ How does 
the nailor drive the nail?” etc., There is a vast differ- 
ence between telling him and getting him to tell you. 
This subject of gesture isa large one. I wish I could 
tell you what I have learned on it from my own experi- 
ence. Here follow some of the songs, and may you find 
something in them that may help you. Of course all 
the songs mean something. 


SONGS. 


Hymn. Relationship to God. 

Good Morning. Relationship to Director. 

Good Morning, Merry Sunshine. Nature’s God. 

slang and Fingers. Individualized and Recog- 


n 

Thumbkin. Fingers developed through activity. 

What's This? ysis. 

In the Branches! Symbql of Mother Love. 

This is the Mother, good and dear. Direct relation- 
ship to family. 

Goto —. Symbol of Family ; brothers and sisters. 

Pigeons. Nature going out, coming in. 

Fishes. Nature’s Symbol of Freedom. 

Joiner. Contrasts. 

zen. The Motive, the ag we F 

Nailor. Direct Relationship to Civil Society. 

Pat-a-Cake. Each must do his Part. 

pores. Money must represent so much labor. 

Basket. Duties demanded by Affection. 

Who Taught the Bird? All things point to God. 


Hoping you will be successful in your work, I remain 
your sincere friend. rs. C. B, HUBBARD. 


MISS EMMA MARWEDEL’S LETTER. 


San FRANCISCO, Cal., Dec. 14, ’84. 
Dear Madam : 

It is impossible to answer your questions, just re- 
ceived, atonce, in full. The greatest perfection of chil- 
dren’s songs I find in grag still there is a justifi- 
able tendency to give to our children American songs. 
They should be most simple and childlike, of choicest 
words and tunes. About the motions connected with 
the singing, that opens another very important ques- 
tion. Iam in favor of free plays (without singing). 
Singing well, the child forgets playing; playing, the 
singing, with the exception of slow motions, as in the 
ball-plays (where these principles underly the child's 
activity, it plays well). 

We should have National Kindergarten Songs. I 
think ‘“‘ Happy every morning” is already established 
as such. e si **Reineke,” and have more than a 
dozen singing books. 

Thank you for beginning the work. Consult masters, 
composers ; consult Batchelor or Stuart (Tonic Sol Fa). 
The German ‘‘ Reigen” are very desirable. 

Yours truly, EmMA MARWEDEL. 


MISS EDITH MASON GALBRAITH’S LETTER. 


San JosE, Cal., Dec. 27, ’84. 
Dear Madam: 


I am glad to see the attention of kindergartners 
turned in this direction, and hope the result will! bea 
decided reform. 

I am not satisfied with any one book of games and 
songs ; in each one there are many that should be cast 
aside—songs, for instance, like those Mr. Hailman men- 
tions, that are behind the age, and those that do not 
agree with the child’s experiences ; for I have found 
that the songs and games that have the most lasting im- 
Caper are those in which the child is familiar with 

he object mentioned, or which answer to its own in- 
ward state. Isuppose a child brought up in the city 
will enjoy the street songs best, and the children in the 
country, the songs of Nature. 

Then, again, we require a book suited to the climate, 
flora, and fauna of the country. For instance, it is ab- 
surd to sing at this (the Christmas) season the songs 
about ‘‘ Jack Frost” and snow, when roses are in bloom, 
and to children who have never seen either. 

I have not experienced the difficulties so many 
kindergartners have in keeping the children away from 
all street influences. Mine is a rural kind m, with 
surroundings conducive to carrying out the true indus 
trial a , 

Children, I notice, prefer games and songs appropti- 





ate to the time and place; they delight to sing the 
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“ song, tending oh (he ™ seal * ante, ond foes 
ager 3 with crumbs saved from the lunch ; 


honey and pollen among the flowers, and they 
ao ed them carry it to the hive, and noticed the 
eee between queen, worker, and drone, I haf 
only to teach to them the words when we came to the 
me, leaving them to carry out the ideas expressed. 

In their ks in the roadsides and fields, they would 
often break out singing ‘‘ Over field and meadow,” 
which is a favorite, although to a New York child froth 
the gutter, I can imagine it would have little meaning, 
or the flower and bird songs either. I think such songs 
have the most refining influence, but the song must suit 
the mood of the child, Some teachers, I notice, are in- 
cessantly urging the children to sing, &nd especially if 
visitors are present, when they do not feel in the right 
mood, consequently, if they sing at all, it is without ex- 

ion or interest. 

Sin , | think, should be left more with the — 
that has n my experience ; still, I cannot jud 
determine what the right course should be for 
whose circumstances and environments are so entirely 
different from my own as must be those in New 
York City. Yours truly, 

EpITH Mason GALBRAITH. 

These letters may be safely left to speak for them- 
selves. May MACKINTOSH, 

Cor. Sec. K. G. Assoc. of N. Y. City. 





ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


These questions were prepared for the Wilkesbarre, "a., schools 
by Supt. A. W. Potter, ani were used in the primary department, 
second year. 





QUALITIES 

1. What is meant by transparent? Name some- 
thing that is transparent. 

2. Is paper brittle? Why? Is paper pliablet 
Why? 

3. When is anything artificial? Name two things 
that are natural; two that are artificial. 

4. What is meant byanimal? To which kingdom 
do you belong? Name three animals. 

5. Name two minerals. Why is not wood a min- 
eral? 

6. When is anything odorous; 
grant? 

7. What is anything you cannot see through at 
all, called? 
through. 

8. What is the difference between a hquid anda 
solid? Name a liquid; a sobid. 

9. When is anything sparkling; durable ; opaque; 
pungent? Name two of each. 

10, Wood is —— 

Paper is —— 
Iron is—— 
Rubber is —— 


inodorous; fra- 


FORM. 

1. What is a vertical line? a horizontal line? an 
oblique line: a curved line? Draw one of each. 

2. What isan angle? How many kindsof angles 
are thre? Draw one of each. 

3. What kind of an angle is made at the corner 
of the platform? By opening a book just a little? 

4. What is a triangle? Draw an acute-angled 
triangle. Draw one other triangle. 

5. What isa square? Draw one. 

6. Draw a figure shape@like a window glass. 
W ok is it called? 

7. Draw the faceof theclock. What isits shape? 

8 What are parallel lines? 

9. What is tne differcnce between a rhomb and a 
rhomboid? Draw one of each. 

10. What is a five sided figure called? a six sided 
figure? a seven sided figure? an eight sided figure? 
Draw one of each. 

NUMBERS. 
1. Write in figures— 
(a) Six thousand two hundred and six. 
(b) Four thousand nine hundre i and forty-seven. 
(c) Three thousand and three. 
2. Fill out the following: 


9x8= 12 x 11= 4x8= 
7x6= ll x 2= 6x12= 
7x4= $xz9= 7z8= 


Pe we 4 plus 9; 8 plus 6=? 9 plus 6; 4plus 
=! 

3. Write the following Roman characters in fig- 
ures, add them together, and then write result 
again in Romans: 

LXXI, XL, LX, CXV, XXIX, LXIX. 

4. Add 762, 3421, 7632, 326. 

5. What two numbers added together will make 


Name something you cannot see] o 





17? What othertwo? Write six sets of these twos. 

6. John had a bag containing 53 marbles. He 
lost 12 in playing with Tom, he gave Harry six for 
an apple, and Jamie won 23 from him. After re- 


cess his teacher took the rest away from him; how | Ear! of 


many did John give his teacher? 

7. Multiply 37428 by 3. Multiply five thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-nine by six. 

8. May’s mamma gave her fifty cents and told 
her to buy 5 pounds of sugar at 7c. a pound, and 2 
bars of soap at 5c. a bar. The remainder she might 
keep for candy. How much did May keep? 

9. Substract 36493 from 57694. 

10. Count on paper by threes to 45; by fours to 36. 
LANGUAGE. 

1. Write a short story, not fewer than five sen- 
tences. 

2. I saw——— horse standing over———in the lot. 
Write the above sentence with ‘‘ there” and “‘ their” 
used properly in the blank spaces. 

3. Fill the blanks in the following sentences: 

I——the ball over the fence. 

I——breakfast circus-day at 5 o'clock. 

4. What is the difference in meaning between the 
words man and men. 

5. Place correct marks in the following sentences: 

Where do you expect to go this summer 

Hurrah I have found Johns watch 

6. Mary said, ‘I am going up town.” What are 
the marks enclosing the latter part of this sentence 
called? Use them in a sentence of your own. 

7. Why do we use the apostrophe in words like 


haven’t and don't? 
8. Write a letter. 


EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 


By N. O. WILHELM. 


Tasso, born; celebrated Italian epic poet; wrote 
“ Jerusalem Delivered,” bis greatest poem ; was imprisoned for 
payu attentions to the sister ter of a duke ; after some years was 
at liberty, but renewed his attentions to Leonora. and was 
confined in a lunatic asylum; died in Rome, where he had been 
a N ee = srowaee y the Pove S account of merit. 
lish bishop and philos- 





March 11, 1544.— 


—Berkeley, born ; 
ser of Er. a fellow of Trinity Col ; Won repta- 
ion — “ New theory of Vision ”; published “A Proposal for 


Savage American to Christianity”; came to 
Stee 2a preached two years in Newport; wrote “The 
A " and “ A Word tothe Wise.” 

March 13, 1881.—Alexander I1., assassinated; Emperor of Rus- 
sia; became emperur when the country was morally and ma- 
terially wrecked by a great war; overcame the Poles ; F's 
freedom to —— = nillion serfs; was a warm friend of the U. 8. 
even sie ro hour of Civil war offered to cede Alaska 

wy 


to U.8 ts whi ted. 
.—Thomas H Benton, born in ‘Tennessee ; 
Re TB ine established Missouri Enquirer in. St. Louis ; 
was in U. 8. Senate for Seow yoene {wes cae 5 the “ Guardian 
yee we wrote PAL way A Years’ ew of United States, and 
nt of Debates in Congress 
March 15, 1767. —Andrew Jackson, ; celebrated American 
f practiced ety en ined the Sodas f 

ary forces ; law ; me nator, and Ju oO! 
caeee See Court of Tena,; bis - . B- at New Orleans gave pie 
great ren ; fought ‘sane the Semino.es ; ‘ao foo 
ee his term noted or his opposition to, oe, and destruction of, 


March 16, 1751—James Madison, born ; graduated at Col 
the conven te ghd 


was delevate to 
Constitution ; ‘Sec’ yor mates under Jefferson ; fourth President 
of the U. 8.; ry a nst Eoglan 

March 17. y ; St. Fessich, wes bern in Sections 
about 372; he ts onppased to be one of the first who preached 


ity in 
March 12, 1782,—John C. Calhoun, born in South Carolina; 
at Yale; studied law ; passed from State Legi-lature 
; Bec’ y of War ‘under Monroe; Vice- t 
States during Jackson's administration ; U. 8. Sen- 


State's Rights. 

March 19, 1813.—Dr. Livingston. born’in Scotland; studied 
with the intention of becoming a 7 3 explored interior 
of Africa; wrote “Travels in Africa’; ored and wrote up 
his ——E to the Zambesi ; lost his life on ob third expedition. 

Parag ee) Aristotle, born (exact-date of birth uncer- 
tain); illustrious hilosopber of Greece, intellectually perhaps 
»—t | man that ever lived; went to Athens w 


teen, and became 
*Tntellect * of his school; started a schoo! 


the instructor of Alexander; established a school called the 
Lyceum in Athens; wrote on Natural History. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Hel 








President Cleveland was inaugurated on Wednesday as Prvsi- 
= vote bs pay a. Sale length of ta. ja 
every a of room w van 

venee the White House to the eet. Comparatively 
few could hear the voice of the President during the delivery of 
his ee 

France is prosecuting the war in China with v . She hasan- 
nounced that she will treat rice as a con of war, which 


respendence with the other powers for the purpose of securing « 


qos protest. 
= spor ote France will were » contraband of war 
sist that rice is a contraband of war. 
wae Se wae fe months Gen. Grant’s health has been 
The injury of his bip has been the source of much 
prevented his taking physical exercise. He has 
a throat affection, w 





peak ys vneuralgia and a taroat his a Packie 

was not tto us, ex: , but w 

now ip knows to boo cancer that must and bts ite bebore many 
d a2 pathy f o all m eG 

ters an of sym) rom over 

been He is cheerful and t, ona 


Toe Basten, i has ‘bad a very exciting d@>bate over 
‘ymmons refu-ed by a 


the motion of Tae House of 





stretcher, that he might cast his vote against the Minie'ry. Der 

ing the debate by As yd things were said on both sides. The 
n said that he knew of pa secur’ wore shameful 
- that of the | Ministry" s treatment of Gen. Gordon, and knew 

hn, be Marl of Kimberley, in reniot sit he toou 
coun m m replying, sa 
the nobdle lord was chiefly exercised as to how he could best use 
Gev. Gordon's heroic name as a means for attacking “the Govern- 
ment. Nothing could be more suicidal than to leave a | the 
Goudenene tho tey ession that the English were coming 

the Egvptian yoke. The Soudaenre bitterly hated tbe 

tians. The policy which had been pursued by the Government 
had been t throughout. That poliey was to leave Egypt 
when good government was established. It was simply 1mpossi- 
ble for any ‘English Government.te remain in Egypt in the face 
of the European antagonism which existed. 


FREE! 
AN INVALUABLE BOOK 


POR 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS. 


PAYNE’S 
Lectures on the Science 





and Art of Education. 


ConTENTs: Preface: A Sketch of the Life of Joseph Payne ; 
The Science and Art of Education; The Theory or Science of 
Educatign; The Practice or Art of Education ; EducationalMeth- 
ods; Principles of the Science of Education ; Theories of Teach- 
ing with their Corresponding Practice ; The Importance of tbe 
Training of the Teacher; The True Foundation of Science 
Teaching , Pestalozzi; the Influence of his Principles and Prac- 
tice on Elementary Education: Froebel and the Kindergarten Sys- 
tem of Elementary Education 

The price of the English edition is $3.75. Of the unabridged 
American edition $2.00. Our edition contains all that is of prac- 
tical value to American teachers. The chapters omitted are: 
Training and Equipment of the Teacher (discusses men and mat- 
ters that are only interesting to English teachers); Preface, etc., 
to Miss Youman’s Essay on the Culture of the Observing Powers 
of Children (Preface to an American book republished in Eng- 
land); Curriculum of Modern Education (discusses claim« of 
classics and ecience); Importance of Improving our Modern 
Methods of Instruction (discusses ed: cational reports and results 
which were interesting, perhans, at the time, to English read 

ers); The Past, Present, etc. ot the College of Preceptors, and 
Proposal for Endowment of Professorship of Science and Art of 
Education in College of Preceptors (Mr. Payne was Professor of 
the Science and Art of Education at the College of Preceptors in 
London, and these relate to matters of no importance to us), and 
a compendious Exposition of Jacotot's System of Education (a re- 
publication of a little pamphiet published by Mr. Payne in 1830, 
which di*cusses the teaching of a foreign language). Our edition 
also contains two important lectures not in other editions, riz; 
Pestalozzi; the Influence of his Principics and Practice on Ele- 
mentary Education ; and Freebe! and the Kindergarten System 
of Elementary Education. 

It will be seen there‘ore that this volume contains ali those 
writings of Mr. Payne that have value to every teacher who 
seeks the foundation principles of the noble art of Education. 


COMMENDATIONS. 


From Cou. F. W. PARKER, "rin. of Cook Co. Normal School, 


Chicago: ‘1 advise every teacher to buy and study Payne's Lec* 
tures. No teacher can afford to be without the book.” 


From JAMts MACALISTER, Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. : 

“It is not only the best, but the cl eapest book on the subjects 
of which it treats, in the English language.’ 

From L. Duwtor, Prin. of Normal School, Boston, Mass. : 


lish language.” 
From Hon. Joun D. Paiterick: “t consider Payne's Leo- 
tures one of the best educational! Bins in our language.”’ 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


Every subscriber who sends one new subscriber to the Jour- 
NAL, ur two to the Lystrruts, or four to TREAsURE-TROVE, will 
receive a copy bound in cloth ($1.00). postpaid. 

A copy in handsome paper cover (50c.), postnaid, for a new 

ubscription to JouRNAL for six months, or to the [nerrrurs for 
a year, or two for TREASURE-TROVE. 

This is an excellent chance to get one of the best books for 
teachers ever published, for very little work. Subscription blanks 
and sample copies free. Address 

E. L. KELLOGG &€ Co., 
EDUCATION ‘L PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, New York, 


°° 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


P. O. Box 1698. 





The JOURNAL is growing better all the time, and it is 
worth many times what is asked for it. J. 1. 8. 

I have taken the JournAL for the past ten months, 
and cannot do wiihout it now. I think it improves 
with every number. 8. E. M. 

The JOURNAL has brought new lines to my mind. It 
has opened up anew world to me, and I find myself 
greatly benetited by its teachings. Cc. E. W. 

Iam a late subscriber to the JoURNAL, “as I have 
learned in the short time that I have been one of its 
readers to value it highly. It is full of hints and sug- 

which may be carried with profit into any 
schoo!-room, It is a help to me, and I would not be 
without it for twice its cost. L. C, 


- 
“These 
lectures are among the best writings on the subject in the Bng- 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

1. MoGuFrFEy’s REVISED READING CHARTS. 

2. ECLECTIC WRITING CARDS. 

8. EcLEcTIC SERIES OF NEw ScHOOL WALL Maps. 

4, New Ec.LectTic CHARTS OF HUMAN ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Cincinnati and New York: Van Antwery, Bragg & 
Co. 
These excellent aids have been widely commended by 
thousands of teachers in all parts of our country. The 
time has come when every decent school is supplied 
with charts and wall maps. Any school room without 
Reading Charts, Writing Charts, Wall Maps, and Physi- 
ology Outlines on the walls of its rooms, in daily use, 
ought to be deprived of public money at once. 

These charts are fully up to the times. They are ex- 
cellently printed on thick paper, and beautifully illus- 
trated. Nothing seems to be wanting to make them 
admirably adapted to the wants of all grades of our 
schools. Twenty-five dollars cannot be better expend- 
ed than in the purchase of these invaluable aids to 
school work. They stand in the same relation to school 
necessities as tables, beds, and chairs to household 
needs. No school can get along without them. 


HapDLey & ALLEN’s GREEK GRAMMAR. James Had- 
ley. Revised and partly re-written by Frederic De 
Forrest Allen. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Greek Grammar of Prof. Hadley appeared in 
1860, and has beex in use since that time, unchanged in 
in any way until the present work, for which it is the 
foundation. Prof. Allen has instituted, in his revision, 
some urgent reforms, including a system of notation 
uniformly and systematically indicating certain vowel 
quantities to the eye. ‘The general plan of the work, 
however, and the arrangement of its divisions, remain 
unchanged, the most important transposition being the 
chapter on adjectives and adverbs and that on pro- 
nouns. In the parts on Writing, and Sound, and De- 
clension, the paradigms and rules relating to adjectives 
have been completely separated from those of substan- 
tives, and the adjectives have been re-arranged accord- 
ing to their stems. In the part relating to the structure 
of the verb the bewildering system of “signs” and 
** connecting vowels” has been much simplified. Two 
cf the nine classes of verbs have disappeared ; a good 
deal has been re-written in Syntax, and the chapter on 
word formation is somewhat enlarged. Prof. Allen has 
gone a trifle further than Prof. Hadley in occasional 
points of genesis, but has often retrenched and modi- 
fied the latter’s explanations. In its present form the 
book is more thoroughly in keeping than ever with the 
requirements of the time. 





PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL Economy. John Stuart 
Mill, abridged and edited by J. Lawrence Laughlin, 
Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

An experience of five years with Mr. Mill’s treatise 
in the class-room has convinced the present editor not 
omly of its great usefulness, but of the need that its 
main features be embodied in an abridged and, in some 
respects, more attractive form. Believing that many 
students have been frightened away from Mill’s work 
by an appearance of great abstractness, and that the 
work also includes much that does not belong strictly 
to political economy, Prof. Laughlin has thought best 
to omit such portions, to abridge the two original vol- 
umes into one, and to append critical, biographical, and 
explanatory notes and a sketch of the bistory of politi- 
cal economy. Wherever possible, American illustra- 
tions have beep used instead of English or Continental 
ones, and, further to interest the reader in home prob- 
lems, twenty-four charts have been scattered through- 
out the volume, bearing upon conditions in America. 
Everything has been done to aid the student in his 
search for authorities and bodks for consultation ; and 
much that will prove helpful to the teacher has also 
been added. In its present shape the book cannot fail 
of a more extended usefulness in the class-room and to 
the general student. It is published in suitable, sub- 
stantial style, and in the matter of typography and 
binding is all that could be desired. 


THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. John Y. Bergen, Jr., 
and Fanny D. Bergen. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This book, of 230 pages, is an attempt to give in un- 
technical terms an outline or general idea of the theory 
first formally embodied in Darwin’s “Origin of Species 
and Descent of Man,” and now so almost universally 
recognized among scientists.. In spite of the many 
books since written on the subject, in language intelli- 
gible to specialists, there has remajned until recently 


an amount of popular ignorance and a host of crude 
notions concerning the idea, that a simple essay like the 
present is well calculated to dispel. Not muchin the 
book ‘is claimed as original, except the form in which 
the facts are presented, but this alone entitles the work 
to wide reading. The clear, natural, forcible style is 
bound to give great pleasure, as also much inforniation 
to the average reader. 

HULL’s InpUSTRIAL FREE-H AND DRAWING-BOOKS, AND 
Boox-KEEPING CarpDs. W.N. Hull, A.M. Burlington, 
Iowa: Bishop Bros. Printing Co. 

Number 1, Firs Steps, gives outlines of common forms 
and objects, making easy patterns for copying with 
slate and pencil. Number 2, The Graceful Curve, gives 
copies a little further advanced in point of difficulty, 
with blank squares fur pencil drawing. Number 3, 
The Ellipse, contains still more complicated forms, in- 
cluding some practice in light and shade. 

The Book-Keeping Cards are ten in number, consti- 
tuting a self-instructing system. They are also adapted 
for schools and colleges. They give the complete theory 
of book-keeping and some examples for practice. 


PocKET MANUAL OF RULES OF ORDER for Deliberative 
Assemblies. By Lieut.-Colonel Henry M. Robert. 
Chicago: S. C. Grigg & Co. 

There was never a greater need on the part of all per- 
sons, especially those liable to be called upon to preside 
at formal or impromptu assemblies, than the knowledge 
of the way they should be organized and conducted. In 
this pocket manual we have truly multum in parvo. 
No better authority exists, and the fact that it has been 
adopted by numerous colleges and college societies, by 
public assemblies, organizations of every name, and by 
nearly all secret societies, is the best proof of its excel- 
lence. None can be disappointed in it. 

ENGLIsH History IN Roymg. By Mrs. Mary Russell 
Gardner. New Haven: The Stafford Printing Co. 
16mo, pp. 38. 50 cents. 

This clever little book deserves a warm welcome in 
the class-room. It will prove an invaluable help in 
memorizing the dates and events of history. It is an 
exceptionally well-constructed metrical summary of the 
chief features in English history, from the British and 
Roman period B.c. 55 to the present time. There are 
convenient explanatory marginal notes, and a genealog- 
ical table, not only giving the whole line of English 
kings, but telling whom they married, with the names of 
their children. Teachers as well as scholars will appre- 
ciate it as a trustworthy work of reference. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Eli T. Tappan, LL.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

It is the author’s aim in this work, after stating cor- 
rectly the first principles of the science, to demonstrate 
on these premises the complete doctrine of elementary 
geometry. He holds, contrary to some teachers, that 
the study is veluable as inculcating a love of truth, be- 
side its use in developing the logical faculty. He dep- 
recates the undue importance allowed to syllogistic in- 
ference, and declares that the certain knowledge concern- 
ing premises is more important taan logical argument 
in deduction. In the earlier chapters all the steps of 
demonstration are given in accordance with the ancient 
method ; in the last few chapters more brevity is used. 
Reasons governing the work in some points where 
geometers differ are presented in accompanying notes. 

A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. Joseph Le Conte. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 

The author has, in the preparation of this book, suc- 
ceeded not only in making the subject of decided inter- 
est to pupils, but has also imparted a considerable 
amount of genuine scientific information. The faculty 
and habit of observation are awakened and cultivated 
by his treatment of the subject. The student’s atten- 
tion is directed to the familiar geological phenomena 
in operation about him to-day, thus lending to the in- 
vestigation a living significance. 

THE NEw First READER. By G. Bamberger. 
York: Bruno Brothers. 

The plan of this book embraces a first year of close 
relation between reading and writing, in such a way 
that the child will read what he writes, and write what 
he reads. Script alone is first taught, and other ideas 
of the new education are employed. The book is a step 
in the right direction. 

EGYPT AND BaBYLON. By George Rawlinson, M.A. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is a scholarly discussion of some rather clouded 
points in the history of that ancient city. The material 
upon which it is based is drawn from the Scripture and 
from profane sources. Considerable light is thrown 


New 





upon the times, and some interest is lent by the treat- 





ment, although at best the subject must be a dry one 
except to students of sacred history. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Chautauqua Assembly. 

In the general plan, and in the divisions adopted in 
this outline, the author has followed chiefly the ‘ Psy. 
chology ” of Rev. O. 8S. Munsell, D.D., of which work 
free use has also been make in other ways. The author 
has designed to impress the young readers by profuse. 
ness Of verbal illustration, summaries of each chapter, 
and an outline chart of the whole, together with an 
allegorical capitulation. He has not aimed at novelty, 
but only to present a succinct outline of the science. 

MAGAZINES, 

While the frontispiece of the March number of The 
Magazine of Art may not appeal to as severe critics as 
that in the February number, it will attract more admir. 
ers by the homely tale it tells. Other examples of the 
pictures of the Royal Institute are given. That by F, 
D. Millet also tells a pleasant story, ‘‘ No Unwelcome 
Guest” it is called. The artist whose home is described 
this month is Mr. Frank Holls, in Fitz John avenue. 
Miss Zimmern, with her pen, and Mr. Hatherell, with 
his pencil, give us an insight into the Holls’ home that 
is attractive and graphic. Among the other articles in 
this number are “‘The Madonna Ansidei,” by Claude 
Phillips, with two illustrations—Raphael’s famous paint- 
ing; ‘‘The Artist in Corsica,” by E. T. Compton, with 
illustrations ; ‘“‘ Nicolas Poussin,” by Richard Heath ; 
“A Tuscan May-day,” by Mary Robinson and W. J, 
Hennessy. 


‘‘The Works of Virgil,” with explanatory notes, by 
Edward Searing, bas just been published by A. §, 
Barnes & Co., New York. 719 pages, 8vo., cloth, illus- 
trated. 


The Art Amateur for March contains very attractive 
designs for a mirror frame, dessert pltae, a plaque, box- 
cover, chair-back, doilies, and repoussé work. The 
frontispiece is a reproduction of Waltner’s etching of 
Rembrandt’s famous portrgit, ‘The Gilder.” The Art 
Amateur is a singularly happy union of the instructive 
and the entertaining in the domain of art. 

The March number of the Magazine of American His- 
tory is filled with choice reading. It opens with a graphic 
account of ‘‘ The Fairfaxes of Yorkshire and Virginia,” 
from the pen of Rev. Richard Wheatley, D.D., admir- 
ably illustrated with portraits and homes. Original 
Documents include some important and humorous up- 
published letters, and Notes, Queries, Replies, Societies 
and Book Notices, are replete with good things. 

The Current of Chicago is aptly named, as it floats 
right along loaded with the thought of the times. 

The Century for March is an uncommonly interesting 
issue. The War articles, five in number, constitute one 
of the most striking groups of the series. The engage- 
ment of the Monitor and Merrimac, in Hampton Roads, 
is the subject. The serial novels of W. D. Howells and 
Henry James are continued, and the novel abounds in 
the very best magazine literature of the time. 

NOTES. 

A new edition of the recently published story, ‘‘ Ona 
Margin,” is about to be issued by Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. Itdiscloses the writer of the book as Julius Cham- 
bers, the Philadelphia correspondent of the New York 
Herald. ° 

A little pamphlet, on ‘“‘Alcoholic Drinks,” by T. B. 
Stowell, A.M., Ph.D., professor of natural sciences in 
the state normal school at Cortland, N. Y., published by 
Chapin & Kerr of Rochester, N. Y., contains much in 
little, and is one of the best publications on the subject 
yet issued. 

CATALOGUES, REPORTS, ETC., RECEIVED. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools of 
the city of Burlington, Vt., Jan. 1, 1885, H. O. Wheeler, 
Supt. 


Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y., 1883-4, Dr. 8. A. Ellis, Supt. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, to the Governor of Nebraska, for 
the year ending December 31, 1884, Hon W. W. W. 
Jones, Supt. 

Third Annual School Catalogue of the First Com- 
missioner's District, Queens County, N. Y., Chas E. 
Surdam, Commissioner. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
DECIDED BENEFIT. 
Dr. John F. Wheeler, Hudson, N. Y., says ; ‘‘I have 
— it with decided benefit in a case of innutrition of 
brain, from abuge of alcohol.” 
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MAP INTERPRETATION. 














Supt. F. B. Gavuut, South Pueblo, Col. 


The principal element of geographic map study 
is map interpretation. As usually conducted, map 
study consists largely in memorizing locality, ob- 
serving directions, with something, perhaps, of dis- 
tance, comparative size and climate. These are 
the superficial facts suggested by a map, the ones 
easiest and most readily attained by pupils, and for 
this reason most satisfactory to teachers. The map is 
one kind of graphic representation of a geographic 
fact. The map stands for a reality, and whenever 
and wherever seen should call to mind a reality. 
A map is more than a piece. of paper variously 
colored, with irregular lines sprawling here and 
there, with dots and other characters decorating 
the several portions. By common consent these 
outlines represent descriptions of the earth’s sur- 
face. Toread this description aright, to pass be- 
yond the sign, the representation, to the thing rep- 
resented, to gain from the mapa true and adequate 
conception of surface, relief, extent, resources, in- 
dustries, the distribution of life, inhabitants and 
their social status—this is map interpretation. In 
most primary schools the study of geography is in. 
troduced by locating objects known to the child. 
The relations of location and direction having been 
acquired by Cbservation, the little student is asked 
to represent an area of surface and the objects he 
has learned upon a map. But in map study he is 
asked to interpret what another has drawn, a rep- 
resentation including many objects or facts: 
The instruction must go beyond the map. In the 
mind must be built up ideas which the imagina- 
tion siezes and elaborates into forms, true and 
majestic. As I have looked at these grand moun- 
tain chains, have crossed their summits, followed 
their peaceful valleys, or traversed their broad 
parks, I have often thought of the meager idea I 
gained in school from the series of curved lines 





_terpretation of comparative size to be the map ilself, 
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and labeled the Rocky Mountains. 

Of course they have to be seen, to be fully under- 
stood and appreciated. There must be, however, a 
way of creating within the mind of a child a higher 
conception of a mountain system than the inert 
map suggests. But their altitude, scenic beauties, 
their vast expanse are not the only valuable ideas to 
be gained from their study. That section of the map 
should be made to mean to the student the richest 
mineral deposits in the world, not of gold and silver 
alone, but of all useful metals. The representa- 
tion on the map stands for thousands of fertile 
valleys, broad parks larger than many of the 
Eastern states: A stands for a climate destined to 
be the sanitarium of the world. What ideas does 
the long bl:ck line representing, say the Missis- 
sippi River, suggest? Is it a black line merely, a 
stream of water rolling oceanward? If no more 
significant notion comes to the mind of the pupil 
our work is vain. 

That line with its branches represents a mighty 
river, the draining of a vast expanse of country. 
On its banks stand large cities, busy marts of 
trade, drawing their sustenance from interior 
towns, and they in turn, from farm, mine and 
workshop. The mighty river becomes a great 
thoroughfare, whose waters transpurt the millions 
of domestic trade. 

The map must mean something toaclass. Under 
the inspiration of the teacher’s vivid portrayal of 
these facts and principles, the child’s mental vision 
must discern the same and the imagination must 
construct from this material pictures of happy 
homes, a prosperous people, vast factories, rich 
mines, productive fields; pictures of a highly organ- 
ized social life, of complex commercial relations, of 
a nation vast in domain, rich in resources, the home 
of a mighty people. 

I have always found one obstacle to a correct in 


such as the text-books afford. Taking up a modern 
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decorating the western portion of North America | New England states comprise one entire page. Turn. 


ing westward I find Colorado with three contigu- 
ous territories occupying less than a page of the 
same size, there being seventy-five map questions 
to complete the page. Yet the New England states 
are little more than one-seventh the size of the last 
named section of eminent domain, and only about 
sixty-five per cent. of the ‘‘ centennial ” state alone. 

The maps for school use contain too many places, 
as though locality were their only function. The 
maps should contain less locality, fewer details of 
position, and more relative to leading lines of rail- 
road; suggestions as to our commercial interest; 
the productions of certain sections; manufactur 
ing centers should be designated, historical data 
given, physical features indicated—these and other 
important facts and principles should appear upon 
in order the map that the causes and relations of 
things may be clearly seen. 

For this reason I will not purchase wall or out- 
line maps for my school. The teacher places maps 
upon the blackboard, using colored crayons. The 
map is built up before the class, and when com- 
pleted is packed with information, all arranged in 
logical order. The pupils read this description in 
their own language. Facts are associated; cause 
and effect are related. Tothem the map means 
much. Their interpretation of it is clear, positive, 
and comprehensive. 

The teacher who invests map study with this 
deeper meaning, giving it this broad purport and 
liberal interpretation, will see her class take a new 
and vital interest in the study of geography. 





Waat men want is not talent, it is purpose; in 
other words, not the power to achieve, but the will 
to labor. 


SELF-PRESERVATION is the first law of nature, but 
too many in this world act as if it were the only one. 





To+thboroughly cure scrofula, il is necessary to strike 
directly at the root of the evil. This is exactly what 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla does, by acting upon the blood, 

oroughly cleansing it of all impurities, and leaving 





geography, one of the best of its kind, I find the 





not even a taint of scrofula in the vital fluid. 











BIND YOUR 











FOR FEBRUARY 


Opens with a account of an 
adventure that happened to ‘‘ Baby Gret- 
chen,” told by Keables Hunt; 


“ Writing for the Press” is an orticle by 
A. L. Catlin, which all will want to read ; 
“How They Began,” by Kirke Hazlitt, 
describes the small beginning of a great 
publishing house ; “* Big Eyes” is a short 
sermon by W. Randol, Alexander 
Leeds speaks about “ 
Edward F. Holt tells how to 
Warm ;’ Arthur L. Harkness discusses 
“ Rapid Transit in New York,” and ‘‘One 
Rind of Genius” is described by Lindsay 
Walcott. ‘* Disobedient Fathers” is a 
sharp lecture to the fathers themselves, by 
Wolstan Diwey. ‘* The Freedom of Lon- 
don,” by Arthur W. Winch, treats of a 
subject much discussed in the ion 
Box. ‘Julian’s One Valentine,” by Kath- 
erine McDowell Rice, is a bright and 
timely story. The ‘* Evenings at Home,” 
“Some Old Stories’ and * Short Talks 
with Girls” are all continued in pleasing 
style. The scholars and children's pages 
have bright, original contributions, and 
the departments are full, as usual, of in- 
teresting and readable matter. 


Only 50 cents a year. Address, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 
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BOOKS which Teachers must have 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mus. M C. SLADE, taining 
eches, Motion Tabdleaux, C! tiack- 
bee setae rt 


¥s. 
Written and collected by Mus.Loums PoLtocs, 
of National Normal [nsu- 
anes, BS. 1 vol, boards Price 
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HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin 8St., Boston. 


Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 


SCHOOL JOURNALS. 


This Rinder is t, strong and handsome, 
and weekly issues of the SCHOOL JOURNAL are 
held together by it in the convenient form of a 
book, which can be kept lying on the reading- 
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TEACHERS. 


Send list or 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARI, ssi. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocos 


Warranted absolutely pare 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhbas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mired 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Bugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ae 
well as for perec_.in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


RAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
THE PILLSBURY 


Microscope 


Slide Cabinet. 


The cheapest and the best ever made. 
Send for circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


OUR SCHOOL AIDS Si ‘fratem “for som 


for com 
schools in good quiet order h set contains 
pretty chromo credit cards, 60 large beaw 
chrome merit cards, and 12 ware chee excelsior 
: per set §) ; half set . 00 new 
vrilliant artistic chromo school reward, ex > 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, Easter, friendship, 
b add visiting, christmas, New Year, 














You wish to dispose of and we will make offer 
for Cash or Exchange. 


WH. H. KEYSER & CO., 
10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
| Bought. | Sold. | Bxchanged. | 


We have on han‘ a iarge assortmen: of School Books 
which we offer especiaily o teachers of private schools 
at low prices, 

ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO., 











66 Reade Street, N. ¥. 








Hidden Name, Embossed sod New Chromo 
Carda, name in new ve an Elegant 45 page 
Gilt bound Floral Au Album wi 
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. Free. 
(mew) E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton 8&t, N. Y. 


ress, 

scripture, and gift cards at 6, 10, 15, Wand we. per 
Acz a. set samples 2c. If you do notcare to 
“der sample send any amount sou wish, 

aumber and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely 
olease. Stamps taken. Fina Ant Pus. Co,, WaRenn, Pa. 





INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining. 
Priceless Boon to 







f those who e7e un- 
able 


the 
COMFORT CHAIR GO. ~ Haven, Cr. 





A Tutors, Governesses, Professors. Circular 

of wy" re ommended o fae 3s 
schools. (No cha to teuchers until engaged. 
Schoo! we hems sale; nvw and second hand. 





E. MIRLAM COYRIERE, next door Century 
Building, 31 East 17th Street, New York. ; 
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Publisber’s Department. 


—o—- 


The Student’s Series of .Histories, pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, will com- 
mand the consideration of all interested 
in History as a study. The series em- 
braces such standard authors as Cox, 
William Smith, Gibbon, Merivale, Liddel, 
Hume, Hallam, Jervis, and Lewis; and 
this fact alone is an indication of the high 
standard kept in view by the compilers, 
Although originally intended, and speci- 
ally designed for a text-book to be used 
in schools, this series is well suited to 
any library by reason of its neat binding 
and uniform style. 


The saving of time and strength, for 
both teachers and pupils, is an important 
consideration, and the Business-Standard 
Copy-Books, published by Cowperthwait 
& Co., of Philadelphia, has, in this re- 
spect, a just claim to the atfention of 
teachers of ee ag Although so 
recently published, these books have 
come into extended use, and have been 
adapted in large cities. For circulars, 
price-list, and specimen copies, address 
the publishers. 


Among the special works, without 
which no teacher’s equipment is complete, 
may be mentioned those on Orthoepy, 
Grammar, Education, and School Man- 
agement, by Ayres, Bain, Johonnot, Mac- 
Arthur, Spencer, and others, as published 
hy D. Appleton & Co. Copies of any of 
these w orks will be sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of prices given in their advertise- 
ment appearing in another column. Cor- 
respondence is invited by the publishers, 


Those having had experience with the 
publications of Clark & Maynard have 
come to expect something good, as a mat- 
ter of course, with each of their fresh 
publications, and teachers will not be dis- 
appointed in Young’s *‘Government Class 
Book.” It comes at a time when interest 
on the part of the rising ge eration in 
governmental affairs is receiving a special 
soepes- The principles of government 
and law are treated in a clear and simple 
manoer, calculated to make the student 
thoroughly informed on the fundamental 
elements of citizenship. 


The inquiry grows louder and more 
continuous for a place where may be ob- 
tained pure teas and coffees at reasonable 
prices, and we cannot do better than di- 
rect all applicants to the advertisement of 
the Great American Tea Company appear- 
ing elsewhere in our columns. The spe- 
cial inducements offered by this firm are 
sure to have weight with the ladies, as 
ther goods alone have with tea-drinkers. 


Messrs. W. H. Walmsley & Co., at 1016 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, are experi- 
enced and efficient opticians, and have a 
large stock of all goods in their line, in- 
cluding Microscopes, Photographic out- 
fits for amateurs, Spectacles, Opera and 
Marine Glasses, etc., etc. M[lustrated 
price lists mailed free to any address, on 
application. Mention the SCHOOL JouUR- 
NAL in corresponding with them. 


Many excellent teachers are looking for 
positions, at the same time that educa- 
tionel institutions are in want of good 
teachers, and it is the business of an enter- 
— agency to bring these together- 

hat thisis promptly and satisfactorily ac- 
complished by the American School In- 
stitute of J. W. Schermerborn & Co., is 
attested by the experience of many. The 
address of the Institute is 7 E. 14th St., 
New York city. 


The copartnership heretofore existing 
under the firm name of Van Winkle & 
Weedon, has been dissolved. Mr. Daniel 
Van Winkle will continne the general 
school book and publishing business at 
the same place, No, 88 Chambers street. 


IMPORTANT. 
—— re visit or joan, sow By » a 
wage Lebar an an 

stop at the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot. 600 ro rooms, fitted up at 
a cost of one million do at $l and upwards 
perday. European Plan. Elevator, Restaurant 
supplied with the best. Horse cars, stages and 
elevated railroad to all . Families can live 
better for less money at Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


15 ‘Gr CONSUMPTION. 


Messrs, Craddock & Co., 1032 Race St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentiemen :—Please send me twelve bottles of 
Dr, JAMES’ CANNABIS INDICA, one each of Pilis 
and Ointment, fora friend of mine who 1s no: 
expected to live; and as your medicine cured 
me of Consumption some three ¥ ago, I 
want him totry them, I gained i 
Jr is just the thing for him. bsgrtr acre 
‘or . 

Roepoottully. J.V. HULL, 

~Lawrenceburg, Anderson Co., Ky. 


DYSPEPSIA 


Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, per- 
sistent attention and a remedy that will assist nature 
to throw off the causes and tone up the digestive 
organs till they perform their duties willingly. Mrs. 
Bosworth, of Amherst, N. I1., after trying many 
“sure cures” without benefit, found that 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


hit the nail on the head and restored her to health. 
Aimong the agonies experienced by the dyspeptic, are 
distress before or after eating, loss of appetite, irregu- 
larities of the bowels, wind or gas and pain in the 
stomach, heart-burn, sour stomach, &c., causing 
mental depression, nervous irritability and sleepless- 
ness. If you are discouraged be of good cheerand try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 1t has cured hundreds, it will 
cure you if you give ita fair chance. Prepared only 
by C. I, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. Price $1.00. 


660660666666686 
SUMMER TERM 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 





Begins April 20th, 1885. 


NEW CLASSES 
Will be formed for beginners as ell as for ad- 
vanced Students in all departments. 
MUSIC Voice, Piano, Organ, Viol'n, Orchestral, 
instruments, harmony, theory & tuning. 
ART Drawing, Patoting, Portraiture, Modeling, 
Wood Carving and Embrodery. 
OR ATORY Vocal Tevhnique, Elocution, Drama- 
tic and Forensic Art. 


LANGUAGES Frencb, German and Italian. 
ENGLISH BRANCHE Arithmetic, Algebra, 


Grammar, Rhetoric, 
English Literature and Latin. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE ve! ewived Gym. 
HOME 


nt_ accomodations for Lady Stu 
$4.50 to $7.50 per week, including 
light, heat, elevator, etc. 
; During July and August. 
* Classes in sight singing, Church Music, Glees, 
Chorus work analysis of Symphonies, Lectures 
on music, art and Literature by eminent special- 
iste, concerts, recitals, etc., amounting im all to 
125 hours per term FREE to all regular students 
in any de ment. Send fur beautifully illus- 
tra c free to 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
Franklin &q., Bostoa, Mass, 


THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE 
OF LANGUAGES. 


Tenth Session—From July 6 to August 14, 
Tae College will be opened on July 6, at the 
University of Vermont, Burlington; Vt. 
Brancues Taveut : French, German, Italian, § 
and Ancient Greek, Sanskrit, 
nglo Saxon, Comparative Grammar, Forme 
Modern English f:om the Norman Conquest. 
Facutty: 26 Teach Attend last year, 435 
students. 





anish. 
lebrew, 
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For Board and Room, address the Yanager, Mr. Wm. 
A. DEERING, A. M , Burlington, Vt. 

Circulars may be had at the Bo k stores of F. W. 
Christero, New York ; Carl Schoenhof, Boston; W. kK 
Jenkins, New York; at Prof. A. N. Van Daell, 1715 
Spruce street, Philadelphia; and will be sent to appli- 
cants by Prof F.1, Merchant, Shurtleff College, Upper 
Alton, 1); Prof. J. H. Dillard. Norfolk, Va., and by 
L. SAUVEU R, LL. D., Germantown, Pa 


THE 


CERNING 
cil PIANO 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 





tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 
SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
tmdorse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WS ARRR 
180 Fifth Avenue, 168 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 





McShane Beil Foundr 
Man 





6 & OO, Baltimore,Md 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC) 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima. | 


(Terrestrial Only.) 





the coloring is produced at tive press, with 
e coloring is u a ress, 
The Globe is about 15 inthe 
For the convenience of sus 
A neat, strong box is provided, in whic 


THE GLOBE CONSISTS OF A FR\”E WORK 0’ steel 
Map of the World, and can be ee or collapsed at will 
le to made expressly for the purpose ; and to secure permanence 


BETTS’S FOLDING GLOBE 


Weighs less than 10 ounces. 
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J 
w.re covere | with cloth, on which is priuted g 


diameter, being 4 feet in circumference. 
nding it oy a cord, the top ead of the axis is furnished with a ring. 
it may be deposited when not in use. 


Sent by Mail on receipt of $5.00. F Sent by Express on receipt of $4.50. 


BOSTON : Bostos Scoot Supriy Co. 15 Bromfield 8t. NEW YORK: A. Lovet ¢ Co. 


16 Astor Place. PHIL.: Penn. ScHOOL Suppiy Co., 518 Arch Street. 





JAMES M’CREERY &CO. 


are ex*‘ibiting their Spring Importa- 
tions of Rich Novelties, Broche, Chene 
and Faconnet Silks, Velvets in Imprime 
and Figured effects in a beautiful va- 
riety of New Designs, Weaves, and 
Also Colored Silks 
Faille Francaise, Satia 


Duchess, Tricotine, etc., 


Combinations. in 
Gros Grains, 
Renaissance, 
in Solld and Glacé colorings. 

Having contracted for our entire 
spring stock during the recent depres- 
sion in the Silk business in Europ?, our 
present Prices are considerably lower 
than they have been any previous sea- 


son. 


Broadway and i1ith St., 
New York. 





School Room Wall Maps 


AUZAA AO 


Send for Circular, 
"‘a0INd GNV 
‘azis 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUFPLY CO. 
25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Office 119 Broadway. Sixty-third Semi-Annual 


QTALS 





Statement, January, 1 
CASH CAPITAL... . « e« « 

e Premium Fund, . is 4 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 
Net Surplus, . ° . . ° . ° 

CASH ASSETS. . —« See 
SUMMARY OF ASS 
Cash in banks, $ 251,736 41 
Bonds & Mt’gages, being Ist lien on R’l Es’t 1,005,4°0 10 
United States Stov market value), 635 Ou 
Bank & K. R. Stocks & Bonds.(m’ket value) 1,699,400 00 
state & City Bonds, (market value), 222,000 00 
Loans on iy on demand, 254,05" Ov 
interest due on 


anu 1885, 105 682 45 
Premiums uncollected & in bands of agents, 356,002 72 
Real Estate, 


*2:847,565 00 
798 





6°5,183 97 
TOTAL, $7,396,090 55 


CHAS, J. MARTIN, vresiden: 
YY Py Heap, V. P. ; 


t 
J. H, Wasusurs, V. P, & 8. ; 
. GREENE, and W. L. BiaELow, Ass’t Bec’s, 
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R.A. MACY &C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY G0ODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR 
BY A SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN, WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORK 
MANSHIP CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR 
PRICES WE GUARANTEE LOWEK THAN 

ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPOR 
TATION. DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, 
CRASHES, ETC, FULL LINES OF BLANKET, 
QUILTS, PIANO AND TABLE COVERS A! 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
’ TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICE 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
6 | DRESS REFORM. | 6 


Unien Undergarments. 
E 14 Vest and Drawers in One. : ith 
lt OLSE. 





Napkins, etc" Custom work prompay attended 10. 


New ExLareeD ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
MRS. A. 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥, 
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Forewarned | Forearmed 


of danger by the condition of your blood, 
as shown in pimples, blotches, boils, or 
discolorations of the skin; or by a feeling 
of languor, induced, perhaps, by inactivity 
of the stomach, liver, and kidneys, you 
should take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It will 
renew and invigorate your blood, and 
cause the vital organs to properly perform 
their functions. Jf you suffer from 


Rheumatism, 


or Neuralgia, a few bottles of Ayer’s Sar- 
suparilla will relieve and cure you. Alice 
Kendall, 218 Tremont st., Boston, Mass., 
writes: “I have been troubled with Neu- 
ralgia, pain in the side, and weakness, and 
have found greater relief from Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla than from wny other remedy.” 
J.C. Tolman, 336 Merrimack st., Lowell, 
Mass., writes: “In no other remedy have 
I ever found such a happy relief-from 
Rheumatism as in 


with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, there need be 
no fear of Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Eczema, 
Caturrh, Liver troubles, or any of the 
diseases arising from Scrofulous taints in 
the blood. Geo. Garwood, Big Springs, 
Ohio, writes: “** Ayér’s Sarsaparilla has 
been used in my family for a number of 
| years. I was a constant sufferer from 


| Dyspepsia, 


| but Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effected a perma- 
/nent cure. Seven years ago my wife was 
troubled with Goitre: two bottles of 
| Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured her, and she has 
never had any return of the disease. I re- 
| gard this preparation as the best medicine 
| in use for tae blood.” B. Barnard Wair, 
75 Adams st., Lynn, Mass.. writes: “For 
| many years I suffered terribly from Indi- 
gestion, Dyspepsia, and Scrofula. Almost 
hopeless, I took Ayer’s Sar- 


Ayer’s Sar saparilla 


saparilla.” It instils new life into the 
blood, and imparts vitality and strength. 
Being highly concentrated, it is the most 
economical blood purifier. 


and am a well man to-day.” Be sure and 
get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the most thorough 
and effective blood purifier. The best is 
the cheapest. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


For sale by all druggists. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 
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WANTED.-—A lady to teach Latin, Greek, 
and 000 per ina ey public os ,<s 
y $6 x year. Applicants registered for 
Position free of charge. Address Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 38 Madison St., Chicago. 


“As a medium of communication between 
teachers and those in quest of teachers, I believe 
that your Agency is a good service.” PROF. 
A. MARKHAM, Prin. Markham’s Academy, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 
pan me to colleges, schools, and —_— = 
spe 


address. 
M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
A Foreign Ageneu, 
23 Union Square, New York 
AMERICAN 
BEST TEACHERS, asts'Soaticx. 
promenty provided for Families, Schools, and 
Skilled su with Positions. 
Circulars of Good ools free to Parents. 
School rented and sold. 
School and dexgarten Material, 
J.W SCHERMERHOEN & OO., 
American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th St., N. Y 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in all the States 
and Territories. 
Old and Reliable. Hundreds of teachers have 
Th is Su 





etc. 





experience of twenty-five 
wanted. Register now. 
For application form and list of testimonials, address 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


To register in the Dakota Teacher’s Agency. 
A grand opening for ull grades of teachers. 
Come West to teach, where i: can secure free 
government land. For full information send 
registration fee, $2.00, and state qualifications, 
kind of position japteered. and salary wanted. 

Address A. G. OWEN, Mageqer Dakots Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Plankinton, 


Successful’Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 








mittees wanting good Teachers, are | 


invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager of THe Boston TEACHERS’ 
AcEncy, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 











THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE 


| POR THA 
Preservation of Health 
AND THE 


CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


| 142 East Thirty-fourth St., New York. 


J 
A Public and Professional Institution organized un- 
| der the laws of the State, _ 


Governed a Board of Trustees and xu i 
' by a Medicai 





Founded on a plan which enables every Physician 
| to become a part owner and controller, and to obtain 
iz L .- to attend patients within its walis, even 
| th unconnected with it in an official capacity. 

it by four-fifths of the 


0" 
| _ Inaorsed at its commencemen’ 
Medical Faculty of New York. 

ery other form Of Hlectricity + facilities b Massage, 
eve ‘orm : or ’ 
scription ; with Instruments and A tus fi the 
P an para ‘or the 
different Specialties into which the Arts of Medicine 
and Surgery, in their application to Chronic Maladies, 
are now divided ; and, every Appliance 
and Remedy necessary for its work. 


Baths, Electricity and Manipulations given as Luxu- 
ries, or for the Preservation of Health. 
Persons desiring further information will readily 
secure it by adressing 
Cc. O. H. SMITH, Business Manager, 
142 East 34th Street, New York. 


CATARRH ooriu 
re cma CREAM BALM 












Cleanses the 
Head. Allays 
Inflam mation. 
Heals the Sores, 
Restoresthe 
Sense of Taste & 
Smell. A quick & 
Positive Cure. 


tered. Sample by mail 10 cents. Send for circular. 
ELY BROS., Druggists, Owego, N. Y 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 





cleaned or whole. 
Curtains, Window Shades, Table bores: 





Send for Circular and Price List 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
“5 and 7 John St., N.¥, 


HOW TO MAKE VARNISA. 


' BY JOHN cRalIG. 


The usefulness of a good varnish in the 
household is increased if it is easily ob- 
tained, A boy that is ‘“‘handy about the 
house”—and what a blessing he is !—can 
do many little jobs for his mother and sis- 
ter in the way of brushing up scratched 
or injuted furniture if he possesses a 
a bottle of varnish. All scroll-work and 
wood-carving is improved by one or two 
coats of varnish, and what boy does not 
indulge in wood-carving if it only pro- 
duces a whistle? 

The best way to make varnish that will 
dry quickly and be always ready for use, 
is to take a quarter of a pound of fine or- 
ange shellac and put it in a wiide-mouthed 
= bottle. Cover this with alcohol, and 

et it stand for a day, shaking it occasion- 

ally. If you find it too thick use a little 
more alcohol. If you want your varnish 
to be black, stir in refined lampblack ; if 
red, use vermilion in powder. When rou 
use the varnish, be very careful that it is 
not too thick, for two or three coats thinly 
put on are better than one heavy coat. 
If the piece you are varnishing is plain, 
use a camel’s-hair brash, but if it is rough, 
use a bristle brush. Wash the brush 
out carefully in alcohol after using it, and 
it will be ready for another time. This 
varnish may be used on metal, but the 
metal should be slightly warmed before 
the varnish is put on. 


—<7e-— — 


Ata party in Harlem on New Year's 
Eve a young lady began a song, ‘‘ The 
autumn days have come. Ten thousand 
leaves are falling.” She began too high. 
‘““Ten thousand!” she screamed, and 
sto . “Start it at five thousand,” 
cried an auctioneer present. 


~—_—<eoc-r- 





THE vusE of Iodoform or mercurials in 
the treatment of catarrh—whether in the 
form of suppositories or ointments— 
should be avoided, as they are both in- 
jurious and dangerous. Iodoform is easily 
detected by its offensive odor. The only 
reliable catarrh remedy on the market to- 
day is Ely’s Cream Balm, being free from 
all poisonous drugs. It has cured thous- 
ands of acute and chronic cases, where all 
other remedies have failed. A particle is 
agpiet into each nostril ; no pain ; agree- 
able to use. Price fifty cents of druggists. 





THE evil day of patching may be put 
far off by lining the knees with soft- 
twilled linen, which will] take the wear. 
Then, instead of putting away the new 
pieces in a roll, lay them about in the 
sun for a week or more, so the color will 
be toned down. When worse comes to 
worst, cut the hole square by a thread, 
cut your patch an inch and a half larger, 
baste it true and even. which isthe nicest 
part of the work, dampen and press on 
the wrong side with your heaviest iron. 


=D 0 


COMMON COLDS.—Every one is prac- 
tically familiar with common colds. The 
chilliness and shivering, the dullness and 
languor, the soreness of the throat, pain 
in the head, and stuffed nostrils. We 
would recommed a timely use of Madame 
Porter's Curative Cough Balsam. A safe, 
reliable, and pleasant remedy. Full 
directions on each bottle. Small bottles, 
25 cents. 

usin 

DocTtor—*‘ You see, dear, I have pulled 
my patient through, after all. A very 
critical case, 1 can tell you.” His wife— 
** Yes, dear hubby; but, then, you are so 
clever in your profession. Ah! if | had 
only known you five years earlier I feel 





*| certain my first husbhand—my poor Thomas 


—would have been saved !”—IJI Pungolo. 

TEACHERS!!! Ease your throat after a 
hard day’s work by using the Ka-ren 
Troche. It will enable you to speak with 
facility. It is a sure cure for Asthma and 
Bronchitis. 5c. All druggists, or C. 8. 
Clarke, Jr., 22 Bond street, N. Y. 








Any lady who desires further informa- 
tion than can be given in the limited 
public space of newspaper columns can 


ts, | Obtain Mrs. Lydia E, Pinkham’s pamphlet 


** Guide to Health” by sending a stamp 
to Lynn, Mass. 


» 
= 


A MINISTER is after the society editor of 
one of the dailies use an item which 
should have read, ‘“The spirit moved him 
to go out of town for a season,” ap 
in print: “‘The Sheriff moved -him to go 
out of town for a reason.”—Merchant 
Traveler. 








Quaker Testimony. 

Mrs. A. M. Dauphin, a Quaker lady of 
Philadelphia, has done a great deal to make 
known to ladies there the great value of Mrs. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, as a cure 
for their troubles and diseases. She writes 
as follows: A young lady of this city while 
bathing some years ago, was thrown vio- 
lently against the life line, and the injuries 
received resulted in an ovarian tumor which 
grew and enlarged until death seemed cer- 
tain. Her physician finally advised her to 
try Mrs. Pinkham’s Compound. She did so, 
and in a short time the tumor was dissolved 
or caused to slough off, and she is now in 
perfect health. I also know of many cases 
where the medicine has been of great value 
in preventing miscarriage and alleviating 
the pains and dangers of childbirth. Phila- 
delphia ladies appreciate the worth of this 
medicine and its great value.’’ 





More Than Thanks. 


Fort Madison, lowa. Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham : 
“Tam glad to inform you that I have tried one 
bottle of your Vegetable Compound and have 
found great relief, 1 more than thank you for 
your kind advice. I have never felt so well as I 
do now since I had these troubles” Yours 
Resp'y, Mrs. W.C. A The above is a sam- 

le of the many letters received by Mrs. Pink- 
ody expressing gratitude for the benefit derived 
from her Vegetable Compound. Another letter 
from Kauffnan, Texas, says: “* Your Compoun 
has done me more good than all the Doctor's 
ever did, for which I thank you with all my 
heart." Your friend. Anna B ° 











LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is pre i at Lynn, Mass. Price $1. 
Six po for a pots by 5 Susettte, Sent by 
mail, postage paid. in form o ‘s or Lotenges, 
on receipt of oe as above. Mrs. Pinkham's 


“Guide to Health” will be mailed free to any 
Lady sending. stamp. Letters confidentially 
answered. 





Thousands Hastened to their Graves. 

By relving on testimonials, written in 
vivid, glowing language, of some mirac- 
ulous cures made by sume largely puffed- 
up doctor or patent medicine, has ~~ 
ed thousands to their graves; the readers 
having almost insane faith that the same 
miracle will be performed on them, that 
these testimonials mention, while the so- 
called medicine is all the tame hastening 
them to their graves. Although we have 


Thousands Upon Thousands!!! 

of testimonials of the. most wonderful 
cures, voluntarily sent us, we do not pub- 
lish them, as they do not make the cures, 
It is ovr medicine, Hop Bitters, that 
makes the cures. It has never failed and 
never can. We will give reference to an 
one for any ‘lisease similar to their own if 
desired, or will refer to any neighbor, as 
there is not a neighhorhood in the known 
world but can show its cures by Hop Bit- 
ters. 


A Losing Joke. 


“A prominent physician of Pittsbu said to 


* a lady patient who was complaining of her con- 
*tinued Ul health, and of bis inability to cure 
‘her, jokingly said: “ Try Hop Bitters!" The 
*jady took it in earnest and used the Bitters, 
‘from which she obtained permanent health. 
* She no» laughed at the doctor for his joke, but 
*he ie not su well pleased with it, as it cost him a 
* good patient. s 


Fees of Doctors. 

The fee of doctors at $3.00 a visit would 
tax a men fora year, and in need ofa 
daily vi-it, over $1,000 a year for medical 
attendance alone! And one single bottle 
of Hop Bitters-taken in time would save 
the $1,000 and all the year's sickness, 


Given up by the Doctors. 

“Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up 
and at work, and cured by so simple a 
remedy?” 

‘*T assure you it is true that he is en- 
tirely cured, and with nothing but Hop 
Bitters, and only ten days ago his doc- 
tors gave him up and said he must die, 
from Kidney and Liver trouble.” 


ee" None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white label. Shun all the ae pe 
sonous :tuff with “top” or “ Hops” in r 
name. 


CALL AT THE DENTAL ROOMS 
or 


DR. J. W. STEWART, 


- 23a Street and Oth Ave., 


if your teeth are needing attention. Kehabie 
Work Moderate Coarges Plastic fillings for 
broken down and sensitive teeth a specialty. 


Refer to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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SPECIAL Books THAT TEACHERS SHOULD HAVE. 


Ayres’s Orthoepist ... ° ~~ $x.00 | Johor 
Ayres’ 's Verbalist ° of By 
Ayre’s Cobbett’s English Gram- 
mar r 
Bain’s Education asa ‘Science ° 
Baldwin’ A a of School Man- . 


Bri ight’s G Graded Instruction i in 
nglish ° 5 
Choate's Elements of English 


Speech . ° 1.00 


Copies will be sent, ‘petageta, on receipt of en given above. 
by sending us 


pt 
it subscriber to our EDUCATIONAL NOTES, 
4 is invited. 





age er Principles and Prac- 
tice of Teac soni ° 
MacArthur’s Education in its Rela- 
tion to Manuallndustry . 
Roemer’s Principles of Geueral 
WE nc em fat 
Spencer’s Education. > ° 
Sully’s Outlines of Peychology, 
with Special Reference to 
Theory of Education. . 
Any teacher may become & 
us the necessary mailing directions. 


$1.50 
1.50 


1.00 
1.25 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


3-00] tnd 








_— 


Not simply a Manual 
terials to be used b the tensher tothe fanteoes 
A COMPLETE 


copy 


March 7, 1885. 








NEW BOOKS: 


WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


rp Rams Rape sade LL. D, 


but an exhaustive work containing the 
classes in number. —_ 


0 
D PRACTICAL GUIDE. INDISPENSIBLE TO EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 
Sample and Introduction price, 60 cts. 





ere reo Price, $1.00. ~ - ° 

auaie ‘tee several years. work is now off 
effecti ‘ective method of representi: 

= a ae but as a practical 

ost popular gra umar ( 


preparation of this complete and | Ce pg of of Diagrams bas 
uu 


tu the eve the sean 
VEY'S. ‘Gk 
m editions) ha 
The paral non a is also fully indioated by a simple and novel method of notation 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati & New York, 48220E COOPER. oon. 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


Made easy and aremanctanteed by DIAGRAMS. 


- Mailing Price, 81.25, 


occupied the author, yy 
— not — Ss as furnishing a simp 
of the several | Parts 

EE. since all the diffiicuy 

ve been most aay analyzed, 





PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


A Transcript of Lessons Given in the Primary Dept., Grammar 
School No. 49, New York City, - 


By Sarau F. BUCKELEW and MarGARET W. LEWIS. 


Part I.-THE HUMAN BODY ; 
Designed to aid the teacher in giving instruction to young children, in physiology. 


Adopted for the use of the 


primary teachers in 
prings. Yonkers, Binghamton, Elmira, Kingston, Batavia, Sing Sing 


price, 75 cents 


the public > of Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga 
, Lockport, Ellenville, etc., 


Part IIl._-THE ABC READER, 


or a half-year’s work for Abecedarians. 


This is a series of two-leaved reading cards, illustrated, and following the word method. Mail- 


ing price, 25 cents. 


Part IfI._-PLANT LESsSON®s, or BOTANY 
for children, in preparation, uniform with Part I. Will be ready inthe spring. Mailing price, 75 c. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Times. Pro 


Retail, 


woop 8 for Samir aee rie 


feather, rice ‘IN 
wooD D's 
of 4 ~ Mis -issi t¢ oa an Pg 
jlants. Hasa 


wooD 
and an 
wooD’s 


For full descrip and sample copies, ad 


paeed ka 
gt Sd best introduction 


ut 500 more different ee 8 than any other single flora. 
| Price, for examination. 300. 


s FOu 
interesting and instructive 
CAL SS Ar 


 WEEie 
» knife trowel, tweezers. 


RECORD 
cents. Wood's Plant Record, with King’s Check Tablet. 
55 cents. Lo my 8 Plant Record. "wo for examination, 40 cents. 


BOTA NITIES. 


The Best Text-Books for un Statens. A Com pigte Boeias. The “ Pioneer” Series. Fully up 


WILL18, Editor. 


gle For beginners. 346 pages. 12mo cloth, 


e best Field and Forest Botary. 447 pages, 
(Retail, $2.25 ) 

dard Book, fo fpeinding. ali the flora east 

to the morphology of 

832 pages. 8y0,\ 


8S IN BOTANY. For the Amateur, 
12mo, cloth. Price, for examination, $1.00: 
5 Conniets of a Tin Trunk, 166x 11%, sheets of 
traps. and Wood's 

. (By the dozen, 5. 60 each.) 
t Record. Plaiu, 4to,cloth. Price, for examin- 
Price, for examination, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, N. Y. 





A USEFUL BOOK. 


YOUNG'S (F0VERNMENT GLASS Book: 


CONTAINING 


Part I. 
1. General Principles of Govepnmass. 


Principles of Government; 
Il. Government in the State. 
Government. 


Ill, The United 


Part Ili. Principles of Law; 


I, Common and Statutory Law (or Municipal Law). 


NEW EDITION. THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


“ It would not require much time or much study to take a class of scholars thro 
be > and the process would certainly make them —= better neighbors and citizens.”— 
mes. A sample copy for examination will be 


Il. Internatio nal Law. 
By SALTER 8S. CLARK, Counsellor at Law. 


h this little 
New 
seut by mail on reeeipt of $1.00. Address 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, 67,69 Ninth St., N.Y. 





VOWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. Chestnut 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. ber: “4 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARO’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'’S American Literature. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


{_-—————_ -- —__—_—___ — 


16 Astor Place, 
NEW YORE. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combinr 
ing Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping aad Blanks. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 











PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


ao American Text-Books of Art Bdu- 


cation, A - em of Deering epee in the Jead- 
ing Cities 0 the Country me qputens base 
r adoption than all other systems united. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Children 


— to used tor Supplementary Read- 


Pan’ Tras and Occupations. 
ly Illustrated for Object Teaching. 
Prang’s Color Chart. 

For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 
2” For Catalogues and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Srreet, Boston. 
180 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES 


‘ A RUSKIN seus 2 px TIDE.”’ 





the work by 

one for each month in the year, 

colors amonthly CaLanpar for ' 
with appropriate extracts from Ruskin’s a? 

Royal 8vo., with fancy covers, in $1.25. 


ROADSIDE +0 Si o TUSCANY. Trans- 
eitted by 


eight Di 
BIRTHDAY BOOK. A selection of thoughts, | o 


ay A re SY colic and | 


yt gf SS With now und tao 
ey y 12mo, cloth extra, 


| %4* Mailed prepaid on the receipt of the price. 


OHN WIL & SO 
ns pase lg Bing one 





the events on bis mind; Find the prominent facts 
interest ; Le history the most nteresting stu 
Teacher, and pupil wi 
forms Dinectia ons for cones 3 
Cloth, price, $1. Enclose 


‘ormation. 


dy; Use 
sushuctoen, _ love fdr the study of History.” 
ucer Queries,” 


HOW TO STUDY U. S. HISTORY. 


A Book to Aid ‘Teacher and Pupil. 


It shows the teacher the best way to Senile the aanersee how pA study his lessons ; How to picture 


drare points and objects of historical 
a make “ Queer ** Filling 
225 pages; Blackboard 

with Answers; 300 Review Questions ; etc. 


Queries.” 


cents pa receive by return mail a copy of 
CURIOUS COBWEBS, 


a collection of Quaint, Queer, and Curious questions upen hosts of every day topics, the answers 
which are not generally known by the average perso 

school, will lessen the care of the tonsher and induce the pupil to look outside the text book for 

inf "Send for ie of Books on Teaching, Games, Spcakers, Report Cards, vtec. 


A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


m. Its use wil! arouse an interest in any 





NOW READY. 


BINGHAMS 
LATIN GRAMMAR. 


NEW EDITION. 


a 


REVISED AND IN GREAT PART 
RE-WRITTEN 


W. Gordon McCabe, A.M. 


Head Master ofthe University 
School, Petersburg, Va. 


—_o— 


PRICE $1.08, 


ON RECEIPT OF WHICH COPIES WILL BE 
SENT FOR EXAMINATION. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Publishers, 


Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


PENMANSHIP ANNOUNCEMENT. 
H. W. ELLSWORTH & WILSON, Publishers, 
Announce the following new writing inventions 

ne 1885 as NOW READY. 


125 Eliaworth’ 3 Chirogra hic Vibrator. (Patent 
an ex a 4 pew, no 














BARNABEE’S SONGS; 


or, An Evening with Barnabee. 

The many thousands of delighted hearers who 
have spent ‘‘ Evenings with Barnabee ’’ will 
be more than pleased to see his famous Songs 
gathered in this book, which is one of the best 
comic collections extant. 21 Songs; 150 pages 
sheet music size. Edited by Howard M. Dov. 
Price, $1.25. 

Merry-Making Melodies. 

A Vocal Visitor to Cheer the Children. By 
Wade Whipple, who understands the children’s 
taste, and provides for them 20 attractive N ursery 
and other Songs, with accompaniments for Piano 
or iheet music size. Well adorned witb 
Pictures. Price. 75 cts. 

The new and 


cof fresh Flowers. brilliant Sunday 
00] Song Book for the Younger Scholars, vy 
ry Very sweet hymns and tunes 
babyish, but nice. Plenty of pictures. 
$2. 0 per doz. 
Gems for Little Singers. 
For Primary Schools and the oy on. By 
E. U. Emerson & G. Swaine. A great success. 
Full of sweet songs with picture illustrations. 
30 cents ; $3 per doz. 


GOOD CANTATAS for Choral Societics, 
are : Herbert aud Elza, (75 cts.’ by Eugene 
hiand life ; Chris- 

ta‘’a, by Rhein- 
berger, an wh... of’ ar ($1) ) — from the 
Revolution, by T: owbridge and 


Mailed for Retail Price,” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C, H. Dyrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A SPECIAL COLLECTION OF NINETY-SIX 
HYMNS, TUNES andCHANTS 
FOR 








UNERAL Ano 
MEMORIAL SERVICES 
imp ks with emtabie <2 
vom Ay those 
that mourn. 
EDITED BY 


‘ poc ce, S5cts. each 
by mail, postpa id, $3.60 per dozen 
. by express, not prepaid. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO..; 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNG FOLKS’ WEEELY 
The Handsomest Child's Paper Published. 


P receives a Premium, 








anansee eons mPublisbers 178 Broads. xT. 
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